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Yet UNCOMMON! 


FOR SOME WISE CAUSE, 


‘It is the little things that 
rule this Life ;’ 


OR, IN OTHER WORDS:— 
‘Sow an Act, and you Reap a Habit; 
Sow a Habit, and you Reap a Character ; 
Sow a Character, and you Reap a 
Destiny ! ’—Tuacxeray. 
‘And such is human life, so gliding on; 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone!’ 
MORAL :— 
| ‘In Life’s Play the Player of the other 
side is Hidden from us. We know that 
his play is Always Fair, Just, and Patient, 
'but we also know to our Cost that He 
Never Overlooks a Mistake. It’s for you to 
jind out WHY YOUR EARS ARE BOXED: 


—HUXLey, 








HE PRESENT SYSTEM OF LIVING —partaking of too rich foods, as 
pastry, saccharine, and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount 
of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they 
are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic 
drinks; avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, 
mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very 
apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with pure 
mineral water charged only with natural gas, will be found the least objectionable. 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is PECULIARLY ADAPTED for any CONSTITUTIONAL 
WEAKNESS of the LIVER; it possesses the power of reparation when digestion has 
been disturbed or lost, and PLACES the INVALID on the RIGHT TRACK to HEALTH. 
A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Therefore 
NO FAMILY SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT IT. 


NO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and 
KIDNEYS by Natural Means; thus the blood is freed from POISONOUS or other 


HURTFUL MATTERS, the Foundation and GREAT DANGER of CHILLS, FEVERS, 
WORRY, BLOOD POISODS, &c. It is impossible to overstate its great value. 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT where it has been taken in the earliest stages 
of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, PREVENTED what would other- 
wise have been a SERIOUS ILLNESS. The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon 
a disordered and feverish condition of the system is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 
It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—E£ramine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'’S ‘FRUIT SALT. Without it 
vou have been imposed on by @ WORTHLESS and occasionally poisonous imitation. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, 8.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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A Boyar of the Terrible. 


A ROMANCE OF THLE COURT OF IVAN THE CRUET, 
IIRST TSAR OF RUSSIA. 


By Frep. Wuisnaw, 
AvutHor or ‘ Our or Doors IN TsaRLAND,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TSAR’S BRIDE-CHOICE. 


MAKE no boast of my conduct at this time. I have lived 
long enough to regret that I was in this matter compelled to 
oppose my will to that of the Lord’s anointed; and yet I have 
little doubt— indeed, none at all—that were I to live my life over 
again I should act in precisely the same fashion. In a word, it 
is the necessity to oppose myself to the Tsar that I regretted, and 
do still regret ; as for the act of opposition—whether to perform 
it or to submit—there never was, and never could be, any question. 
I have been well punished for my offence, and well rewarded for 
my temerity; I have suffered, and I have rejoiced; and I say 
again, that, taking the one thing with the other, I should act 
as I acted before if the same circumstances were to arise and the 
same alternatives be placed before me. 
The day after my encounter with the Tsar, which I have just 
described, was the first of Ivan’s personal inspection of Russia’s 
wealth of boyar maidenhood. I had seen many notorious heauties 
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about the city, and some of these were very regal-looking per- 
sonages. Each of the better known beauties had her own circle 
of adherents and flatterers, who had assured themselves of her 
approaching triumph, and were doing their best to ingratiate 
themselves with one who might at any day blossom forth as the 
consort of their sovereign. 

I still remember the thrill of surprise and admiration which 
passed over me when first I met Maria Vladimirova; and even 
more memorable is the moment when there rose suddenly upon 
me the moon-like loveliness of Anastasia Romanova, or Romanof! 
It was then that amazement startled me into a momentary dis- 
loyalty to my own beautiful princess, and as we suddenly encoun- 
tered the Romanof boyarishnya I exclaimed to Vera: 

‘Oh, look, Vera; look! We may be safe yet!’ 

It was indeed a vision of beauty and true grace, and Vera was 
no whit offended or amused by my admiration for this other. On 
the contrary, I think she was honestly delighted to see every 
beautiful face that we came across, as increasing her own chance 
of escape. 

During the preliminary stage of the Tsar’s personal review of 
the maidens submitted to his consideration, he appeared to have 
little difficulty in making up his mind at least as to which of 
those present were altogether unworthy ; many did not receive a 
second glance, some were scarcely blessed with one. Passing 
along the ranks of the selected maidens, Ivan signified his 
approval of about one in four of these by a slight bow, the lady 
so honoured considering herself thereby qualified to present her- 
self at the second stage of the Tsar’s selection, which was to be 
held on the following day. Those who received no imperial bow 
retired, forming, doubtless, their own opinions as to the qualifica- 
tion of the young Tsar to adjudicate in the matter of female 
attractions, 

There were still 500 girls left in the competition, however, for 
the second stage, and these doubtless formed a higher opinion of 
the Tsar’s good”taste than the rejected. Olga Hosinsky was one 
of those qualified to be inspected a second time, and, of course, 
my splendid Vera was another. Vera looked radiantly beautiful, 
and was one of the very few upon whom the Tsar smiled as he 
bowed. 

The general consensus of opinion seemed to be, after this first 
weeding-out of the ranks of beauty, that the three most pre- 
eminent in loveliness of all those assembled to court the Tear’s 
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regard were the Vladimirova boyarishnya, Anastasia Romanof, 
and my princess; though some preferred one and some another, 
and Olga had her admirers as well as others. 

Andrey Krilof was wild with exuberant delight. So many 
were the compliments and so gross the flattery poured out upon 
him on behalf of his beautiful sister, that he almost regarded her 
as the chosen Tsaritsa already, and rallied me upon the faintness 
of my hopes in that quarter. 

‘ There is time yet,’ I said, ‘ for many things, and 500 maidens 
still remain to choose from !’ 

But after the second day, when but 100 girls remained of 
those qualified to reappear a third time, Vera being still one of 
these, Andrey was even more jubilant, and bade me make up my 
mind that Vera was no longer for such as me. 

‘On the day that Vera is Tsaritsa,’ I said, ‘I shall chastise the 
Tsar’s brother-in-law. That will be a new glory to me, as well as 
the usual pleasure!’ Andrey only laughed, and said we must 
both deal with new circumstances when they should arise ; words 
were foolish things. 

I met my cousin Pavel Prohorof on the third day, and he was 
very miserable, for Olga Hosinsky was still among those in the 
unrejected list, and the Tsar had even smiled upon her. 

But on the fourth day, whether by accident or of set purpose, 
poor Olga slipped on the stairs of the Hosinsky mansion and fell, 
bruising her face so that she presented quite a miserable appear- 
ance. She was made to look as presentable as possible, however, 
by the old prince her father, and was sent in among the rest of 
the fifty now remaining, with a black handkerchief tied round 
her cheek, as though suffering from toothache. The Tsar 
frowned when he saw her, and then laughed and passed on, 
remarking that he would have no wife with aching teeth, and 
forthwith instructed his ‘ zoobnoy vrach, or dentist, to pay more 
particular attention, in the matter of teeth, to all those maidens 
still remaining with living chances. And so Olga Hosinsky, 
whose teeth were in reality magnificent, passed in safety from the 
competition, to the bitter disappointment of the old prince and 
the acute delight of my good cousin Pavel, who has since made 
her an excellent husband. 

And now there were but twenty maidens left to choose from, 
and soon these were reduced to ten, and still my Vera was a living 
chance. The Tsar, whenever I met him during this time, avoided 
my glance and made as though he did not see me; and as for 
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his attitude towards Vera, in the ceremonies connected with his 
now very deliberate process of selection, it was such as to give no 
hope but that her chance of being the chosen Tsaritsa was at 
least as great as any. It was impossible for Vera to look any- 
thing but magnificent, or to act and speak otherwise than proudly 
and grandly; she could never condescend to such undignified 
subterfuges as that adopted by pretty Olga Hosinsky. Vera 
would have scorned to appear other than she was, and therefore 
the Tsar saw her, as I did—the loveliest and the proudest of her 
sex; and when the ten were reduced to five, and these again, 
after much careful consideration and consultation with parents, 
and guardians, and doctors, to three, my princess was still one of 
those who were as yet equal in the favour of the Tsar. 

Of these, the Romanof boyarishnya was, some said, the likeliest 
to retain that favour to the end; though others declared that 
Vera Krilof's chances were equally high, and a few even pinned 
their faith to the attractions of the Vladimirova. This latter was 
a haughty, bold, disagreeable woman, and it was freely said that 
if the young Tsar should choose her as his bride, the Court would 
not be a pleasant place to abide in. She was arrogant and rude 
to all she came in contact with, though obsequious and flattering 
towards the Tsar himself; and her attitude towards Vera and 
Anastasia Romanof was ill-mannered to a degree. The Romanof 
boyarishnya, on the contrary, was a very charming personality ; 
serious and religious, gentle, honest, sweet and kindly to all, 
modest, and most beautiful. As for Vera’s own attitude towards 
the Tsar, it is a matter of wonder to me to this very day how the 
passionate Ivan tolerated it, and even seemed to take a delight in 
it, excepting that he was known to be ever an ardent admirer of 
the high spirit. For Vera—proud Vera—made no secret of her 
aversion to him personally, and of her disinclination to be chosen 
to the supreme dignity. When the Tsar spoke to or questioned 
her, she replied civilly but coldly, pointing out—when oppor- 
tunity offered—the superior merits of the Romanof and Vladimirof 
maidens. Ivan would occasionally frown and stamp his foot at 
her, an action which never evoked more than a haughty glance 
from her eyes, and a curl of the lip. 

When there were none but these three beautiful creatures 
still competing, they were removed to the palace and accommo- 
dated with apartments there, being placed in a room together, 
having a sitting-chamber attached. 

This move proved extremely awkward for my purposes, and 
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almost drove me to despair, for I knew not how now to communi- 
cate with Vera, nor how to carry her off at the last moment, if it 
should indeed come to this, that I must escape with her. 

It appeared that the Tsar had his own end in view when he 
caused the three maidens to be removed to the palace, and this 
end was to obtain secretly an insight into the character and dis- 
position of each, by listening to their conversation, when they 
should be unaware of his presence. 

In this way it happened that the Vladimirova, whose tongue 
was ever a sharp and disagreeable member, ruined her chance at 
the last by the unkindness of her bearing towards the other two. 
For in the midst of a furious wordy onslaught upon the beautiful 
Anastasia Romanof, during which her cruel remarks and accusa- 
tions had reduced that gentle maiden to tears, the Tsar opened a 
door in the tapestry and greatly astonished the Vladimirova by 
requesting her to withdraw forthwith from the competition ; for, 
said he, so ungentle a nature as hers would form no proper com- 
plement to his own, which was all too rough already. Thus the 
Vladimirova returned to her home, to deplore for ever her un- 
charitable tongue ; and Vera and the Romanova were left alone to 
compete for the ultimate favour of the Tsar. 

And now happened that for which I bless, and have ever 
blessed, the name of Anastasia Romanof, the beautiful and gentle 
bride of our Tsar; the late beloved empress of this land, to whose 
goodness and wisdom—as all admit—my master is indebted for 
many years of happiness and of comparative freedom from those 
terrible fury-fits which have gained for him, since her death, the 
title of ‘cruel’ and ‘ terrible’; and to whose intelligence at this 
time I, too, owe all that I hold most dear in this life. 

After the Vladimirova candidate had disappeared, and Vera and 
Anastasia Romanof were left alone, it seems that my Vera, for once 
in her life, broke down, and wept in Anastasia’s arms, and implored 
her to do what she could to save her from the fate she dreaded. 

‘The issue,’ said the Romanof boyarishnya, kissing her 
tenderly and soothing her, ‘is in God’s hands, and He does all 
things well. Do you not love the young Tsar, my pretty one?’ 

‘ Less than the lowest of his subjects!’ cried Vera, sobbing ; 
‘and you, I can see, love him truly and well. Is it not so?’ 

‘Oh, how well!’ said Anastasia; ‘ I would die for him!’ 

‘ And I would die rather than have him,’ sobbed Vera; ‘ never 
was woman more welcome to lover than you are to him and to 
his throne!’ 
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‘Nay, but the issue is not in our hands; let God choose her 
who is best suited to be Tsaritsa of this great empire; and if Ivan, 
our dear sovereign, should deign to select either of us two, let that 
one joyfully and humbly acquiesce, and do her best to fulfil her 
new and great destiny.’ 

‘That I shall never do,’ said Vera, setting her face. ‘If I 
were chosen, then either he or I should die rather than our 
marriage take place !’ 

‘Oh, fie, fie!’ cried Anastasia—‘ and thou art so beautiful and 
so haughty and proud—an ideal Tsaritsa as all declare; far more 
like an empress than poor I; in truth, Vera, I believe Heaven has 
already chosen thee for this great: office j 

‘Nonsense !’ said Vera, ‘the Tsar and I could never agree ; it 
is such as thee that the Tsar requires to make him a contented 
and a happyman. He would kill me in a week, or I him! Your 
gentleness will soothe and tame his roughness, like oil on troubled 
waters ; you may save the Tsar by marrying him. I could never 
do that; I should drive him mad, and he would kill me with that 
spike of his. And, besides all this, I ask you, for the love of God, 
to save me from this husband, for my heart has another husband.’ 

‘Alas! what can I do?’ cried gentle Anastasia ; ‘ the issue is 
not mine, but God’s and his. I love none but him; yet if I did, 
I think I should forget that which was private, and belonged to 
the former time, in this great and new destiny. Expel this old 
love, Vera ; and—should you be so far blessed—welcome the new. 
Can you listen to the voice of Heaven—of Russia—of this god- 
like young Tsar, and refuse to hear it ?’ 

‘To me there is nothing godlike in the call, said Vera; ‘ the 
voice of love is, for me, the voice of God. If you feel thus in the 


matter, Anastasia Romanova, it is your clear duty to marry the 
Tsar !’ 





‘ Alas! how gladly would I do so, were he to choose me—but 
he may choose thee instead; and when I look upon thee, Vera 
Petrovna, I tell myself with tears that he were wise to do so!’ 

‘I will teach ‘you,’ said Vera, ‘how it may be brought about 
that he shall choose you, and must choose you, because there will 
be none other to choose.’ 

‘No, no—a thousand times!’ sobbed Anastasia; ‘the Tsar’s 
choice shall be a free one. I will do nothing to hinder it, even 
though my life depend—as I believe it does—upon his love !’ 

‘Even if I swear to thee, Anastasia, that I will never wed this 
man, and that he or I must perish if 1am chosen? Now, listen— 
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I do swear it, by all I hold most dear! I swear it, by the love I 
bear to my own lover; if Ivan chooses me for his bride, and it 
comes near to marriage between us, either he dies or I die, and 
the fault will be thine, for thou canst help me out of this difficulty, 
if thou desire it.’ 

‘If I do so,’ said Anastasia, weeping, ‘is it for the Tsar’s good ? 
Are you sure of this before Heaven ?’ 

‘Before Heaven, for his good, in very truth! Nay, for his 
salvation, his very life, his happiness—everything ; and mine and 
your own, too, Anastasia!’ 

‘My own is nothing !’ she sobbed. 

‘His then,’ Vera repeated ; ‘ you will act for his good; you 
will save the Tsar.’ 

‘You are sure of this ?’ 

‘Absolutely. Do as I desire, and the Tsar lives and loves and 
is happy; refuse me, and allow him to take me for his bride, 
and I swear to you that he can neither love me nor be happy, nor 
even live, for I myself will kill him, or he me.’ 

Anastasia shuddered and crossed herself. ‘Tell me what to do, 
and I will do it!’ she said. 

Then the two maidens put their heads together, with the re- 
sult that the Romanof boyarishnya soon retired to her bed, 
flushed and trembling and pleading illness; and that Vera caused 
a letter to be delivered to me by a trusty messenger, bidding me 
pass myself into the palace as a doctor summoned by herself on 
behaif of Anastasia, who felt herself grievously indisposed. 

As for me, being half mad with the helplessness and anxiety 
of my position during these last few days—for Vera, having been 
removed to the palace, our plans of escape had all been nipped in 
the bud—my heart rejoiced exceedingly when I received Vera’s 
message, for I knew that she had devised some new plan by which 
to escape thus, at the last moment, the meshes of the surrounding 
net. 

Within five minutes I had borrowed from one of our serfs the 
kaftan of a peasant of Perm, the long leather boots, and a fur cap 
that covered more than half of my face; the collar of the kaftan 
concealed the lower portion of my countenance. And thus pre- 
pared I went at once to the palace within the Kremlin walls and 
demanded admittance as the znahar, or wise-man of Kamka, 
stating that my master, Prince Andrey Krilof, had heard a 
rumour that there was illness within the apartments occupied 
by his sister, and had therefore desired me, the family leech, to 
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investigate the matter, and in case of necessity to attend to her 
ailments, since I was thoroughly acquainted with her constitution 
and was accustomed to treat her when at home at our own village. 

By this means I was allowed access to the princess, though the 
doorkeeper and others laughed arrogantly at my appearance and 
mission; for they had seen foreign doctors, of late, about the 
Court, and bad already begun to look down upon plain Russian 
costumes and unassuming Russian znahars; but the laugh went 
the other way before they were many hours older. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE ROMANOF. 


As I passed through the rooms and passages which lay between 
the front entrance and the apartments occupied by the maidens 
still in competition I caught sight of young Tsar Ivan, drinking 
and playing chess with some of his favourite companions. He 
looked flushed and angry, and spoke in loud tones, and I jadged 
that the fortune of the game had gone against him, or that he 
had taken indiscreetly of the wine upon the table; for at this 
time Ivan was given to intemperate habits of self-indulgence— 
habits which the companionship and influence of gentle Anastasia 
Noinanof afterwards modified most beneficially. © 

In the chamber of the maidens I found my Vera awaiting me, 
pale and agitated. She received me distantly, as though fearful 
of observation, but whispered that I must take no notice, since 
the Tsar might be listening and watching from behind the 
tapestries, as he was known to do; but I reassured her by saying 
that I had seen him at play with his boyars. 

‘Then we may speak freely,’ said Vera; ‘and first let me tell 
you, that when you go forth this evening from the palace I must 
go with you, Sasha, or we are lost!’ 

‘Then you shall come, if I die for it!’ I said; ‘come at 
once!’ 

‘Not so,’ said Vera; ‘there must be no force or noise, but only 
cunning ; force would not avail us here, not even the prowess of 
my Sasha Stroganof!’ 

‘Speak on, then,’ I said; ‘what have you in your mind ?’ 

‘The boyarishknya Romanof, my only rival, is sick in the 
chamber adjoining; she is really ill with excitement and the 
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shock of what I have told her—namely, that I shall escape to- 
night and leave the victory with her. But in her sickness is our 
salvation. You, as leech, can insist upon my removal, lest Anas- 
tasia’s illness prove dangerous and infectious. The Tsar will make 
no difficulty, if persuaded that there is danger. What think you 
of the plan ?’ 

‘The plan is good,’ I said; ‘but who is to persuade the Tsar 
of this? Me he would recognise.’ 

‘I will send the woman who attends us—she is with the 
Romanova,’ said Vera; ‘come you in now, as znahar and leech, 
and frighten her; and she will frighten the Tsar.’ 

So together Vera and I passed into the next room, where lay 
the beautiful Anastasia, flushed and panting, tended by the old 
Russian nurse, her own body-servant. I could see at a glance 
that there was nothing the matter with the maiden excepting 
agitation, which my presence greatly increased. Nevertheless, I 
sent the nurse with word to the Tsar that the boyarishnya was 
sick, and that Princess Krilof must be separated from her, and I 
listened at the open door as she went with her message. I could 
distinctly hear the loud, heightened tones of the angry Ivan, as 
he conversed with the old woman. His luck at play must have 
been very bad, for he was ruder and more violent than I had yet 
heard him, and in his excitement he showed his mind more, per- 
haps, than he knew—his mind, that is, of the moment. For after 
the old nurse had delivered her message, I heard him shout at 
her, and say: 

‘Which of the two is ill, you hag? That is the point—quick, 
speak.’ 

And after the nurse had spoken— 

‘Ah! the Romanof. I would with all my heart it were 
that she-devil. She may die for me, when she pleases, and 
the devil have his own; and she would depart lest the Romanof 
infect her—ha! that is good! lest the Romanof infect her! Now 
depart from me, before I kill you, you hag; stay, tell the she- 
devil Krilof to go quickly where she will; I desire not to set eyes 
upon her again. Let her be away in five minutes, before I come 
to see what ails my Tsaritsa !’ 

Back came the trembling and frightened Marfa with her 
message, which she delivered to Vera in a modified form; and 
away sped my princess and I out of the palace into the night, 
confused, and only half realising the sudden and instant success 
of our plan of escape. For in truth neither she nor I had accu- 
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rately gauged the Tsar’s mind in this matter; nor do I wholly 
understand to this day his attitude towards Vera during that long 
and agitating period of bride-selecting. It is not my opinion that 
his real preference was ever in doubt ; but it is probable that other 
considerations besides preference influenced him, and that this 
was why he wavered in the balance between the haughtiness of 
Vera and the gentleness of Anastasia; and that he chose the 
latter in a moment of wrath as the more peaceful haven for so 
turbulent a spirit as his own, showing thereby his wisdom and 
sagacity. But Vera suggested that he intended from the first to 
choose the Romanof, and that he deliberately kept her (Vera) in 
suspense, in order to punish and subdue her for her haughty 
spirit in openly avowing her disinclination to be chosen by him ; 
perhaps also he desired to punish me for my presumption in 
appealing to him, as I had done, to leave me my ewe lamb. I 
have reason to believe that Vera entertained in the secret depths 
of her heart other opinions on the matter; but it was ever a 
subject which she disliked to discuss. However this may have 
been, it is certain that, on the following day, Anastasia Romanof— 
now happily restored to health—was proclaimed the chosen of the 
Tsar, and homage was done to her by all, as to the Tsaritsa elect. 
As for my Vera, her crestfallen brother Andrey left Moscow with 
her the same day, by order of the Tsar, to return to Molebsk ; for 
it now appeared that his Majesty was as anxious to see her no 
more as he had formerly seemed attracted by her; and there are 
those who hold that Ivan was afraid of being influenced by her 
amazing beauty to change his mind at the last moment in spite 
of his better judgment. As for me, I sometimes think—knowing 
my great master as I do, and understanding better than most 
how noble a spirit was concealed beneath that rugged and 
passionate exterior—I sometimes think that he was indeed in 
love with Vera, against his own inclinations, and that out of an 
honourable desire to accede to my petition he did violence to his 
own feelings, recognising that he had deliberately fallen under 
the spell of Vera’s beauty without intending at the first to do 
more than punish me and her for our presumption; and in this 
opinion I have at times received remarkable confirmation, even 
from the highest source. 

If it be so, this would account for his great and lasting 
anger against me, which has been a cause of deep grief to me for 
many years, and is still a regretful memory, even though in his 
later years my master and I were inseparable companions, and all 
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was forgiven between us. None ever guessed or supposed that I 
had acted leech, or rather the village wise-man, on that last even- 
ing of doubt and danger. If the Tsar had known this, he would 
never have forgiven me; and since the deception led to every 
good result, and to no evil, who would blame the gentle Tsaritsa 
for her very slight share in it, and for not delivering Vera and 
me into the hands of the Tsar? No woman in the world could 
have made a better wife to Ivan than did this Anastasia Romanof.' 
Oh that she had lived as long as he! 


' The Anastasia Romanof mentioned in Boyar Stroganof’s reminiscences as 
the wife of Ivan the Terrible was the first of the Romanof family to come into 
prominence in Russian history, though, as Destiny ruled it, she was not the pro- 
genitrix of the Romanof Dynasty, in spite of the fact that she was the first of 
that name to occupy, conjointly with her husband, the throne of Russia. Anas- 
tasia bore sons to Ivan; but of these the second only survived and succeeded his 
father: Feodor, a youth of weak intellect, who required no less than five Regents 
to assist him in guiding the Ship of the State. Feodor died without issue, and 
in him perished politically, for the time being, the line of Romanof, while that of 
Rurik collapsed finally. As for the Romanofs, who had flashed suddenly into 
prominence in the person of Anastasia, at Feodor’s death the family retired once 
more into obscurity; while for fifteen years the affairs of the State were mis- 
managed by the boyars. But suddenly, by a turn of Fortune’s wheel, the house 
of Romanof once more came to the front. Anastasia’s brother Nikita, brother- 
in-law and favourite of Ivan the Terrible, had been a popular character in his 
day. This popularity he transmitted to his son Feodor, better known as the 
Abbot Filaret ; and when the Russian people grew tired of the boyar-rule of the 
last fifteen years, which was another way of spelling anarchy, and clamoured for 
a Dynasty and a settled state of affairs, Feodor’s young son, Michael Romanof, 
was unanimously chosen to be Tsar of Russia, and the real founder of the Great 
Dynasty which still maintains its firm hold upon the hearts of the Russian people. 
I append a shortened pedigree of the House of Romanof, showing how Stroganof’s 
friend, Anastasia Romanof, was related to, though not the founder of, the present 
Dynasty. 

Boyar Roman Yurevitch Zachaérin. (Born about 1500.) 
| 


| 
Anastasia Romanovna. Nikita Romanovitch. 
Wife of Ivan the Terrible. | 
| Feodor (Abbot Filaret). 
Feodor (Tsar), d. 1598. 
(End of Rurik Dynasty.) Michael (First Romanof Tsar), acc. 1613. 
Alexey. 
Peter the Great. 
Anna. 
Peter. 
| 
Paul. 
j 
Nicholas I. 
| 
Alexander II. 
| 
Alexander IIT. 


| 
Nicholas II, 
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I was unwilling to leave Moscow without at least paying my 
respects to the Tsar and to his newly elected bride. I therefore 
remained behind, promising Vera that I would ride quickly after 
her party as soon as the necessary courtesies should have been 
accomplished. There was a great reception at the palace in 
honour of the Tsaritsa elect, and the beautiful Romanof looked 
more radiantly beautiful, in her own moon-like loveliness, than 
ever before, being now supremely and absolutely happy; and this 
not, as I firmly believe, by reason of a gratified ambition, but 
rather in the fruition of her love-dream. None who beheld her 
that day could rest for a moment in doubt as to the all-absorbing 
nature of her love for young Tsar Ivan, whom she followed with 
her eyes wheresoever he went and came, seeming to think nothing 
of the throngs of boyarins and boyarinyas who surrounded and 
flattered and complimented her, or rather to have no time to 
devote to them if the Tsar were in the room, since all her atten- 
tion must then go to gaining a look ora smile from him. To 
my own congratulations she made an automatic reply without 
glancing at me; but when—out of curiosity, and perhaps in the 
spirit of mischief—I asked her softly whether her feverish 
symptoms had abated since the previous evening, she flushed 
deeply, and starting, gazed quickly in my face. 

‘ Are you the beloved of the Krilova?’ she asked me. 

‘I am her lover,’ I said. 

‘Tell her that, though I stand in the place which is hers by 
right, for she is far more beautiful than I, it is better so than that 
he should marry one who dares to speak of him as she spoke last 
night. Tell her I have thought of her and her terrible words all 
night, and wept for her, and prayed for her unruly spirit. What 
is your name ?’ 

‘ Alexander Stroganof,’ said I. 

‘Then I will pray for you also, Alexander Stroganof, lest in 
her turbulence of spirit she grow angry with you, and do with you 
as she threatened to do with him.’ 

‘But I am not the Tsar Ivan,’ I said, surprised ; ‘she loves me 
well, and it is on my behalf that she is against the Tsar.’ 

‘But such a spirit as hers may change suddenly and without 
warning, therefore I shall pray for your safety and her sanity,’ 
said Anastasia. ‘ And now, if she be still in Moscow, take her 
hence, I entreat you, boyar ; for, since last night, I have no peace 
because of her. I fear her for my Tsar’s sake.’ 

Poor Vera had evidently succeeded in very completely terrify- 
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ing this gentle, beautiful creature, and I shall never forget the 
intensity of her relief when I informed her that my formidable 
princess had already left Moscow. 

‘Oh, thank God!’ she said; ‘He has already heard my 
prayer!’ 

The young Tsar, when he caught sight of me, peered instantly 
about among the crowd, looking, as I felt sure, for Vera, in case 
she should also be present. When he did not find her, he frowned, 
and was gloomy for the rest of the morning. Did he wish to find 
her there, in spite of his own order to her to depart at once? In 
all truth I know not. Yet if, by some chance, or by the perver- 
sity of destiny or of Vera’s temper, she had remained for this day 
in order to attend the reception, what would have happened ? 
Again I say, I know not at all. Perhaps the sight of my most 
beautiful princess would have upset the Tsar’s mind once more, 
so that he would have thrown all prudence to the winds, rejected 
the Romanova in the moment of her triumph, and replaced her 
with a bride whose heart was in nowise his own; but, no, this 
could never have happened! Nevertheless, it was good for all 
concerned that Vera and her fascinations were absent on that 
day. 

The Tsar spoke to me, but he was angry, and his demeanour 
was not friendly. 

‘Ha, Stroganof!’ he said, pretending to see me for the first 
time. ‘When do you return to Perm ?’ 

‘TI start to-morrow, Tsar,’ I said. 

‘Very well,’ said he, ‘there is a tiger-cat already on the road ; 
see that she does not tear out your eyes!’ 

‘I can take care of myself wherever I go,’ I said, affecting not 
to comprehend his meaning, ‘against men or devils.’ 

‘ Never mind the men,’ he said, ‘but beware of devils, if you 
are wise, especially she-devils.’ 

I bowed. It was useless to continue such a conversation, and 
I was withdrawing in order to depart from his presence; but the 
Tsar called me back, his voice sounding a little more gentle than 
before. 

‘Stop, Stroganof,’ he said ; ‘tell me, shall you marry forthwith 
down in your own country ?’ 

‘When I have won my bride,’ I said. 

‘Is she not won already ?’ asked the Tsar, quickly. 

‘She is won, but not her guardians,’ I replied unadvisedly. 

‘You are too young to marry, Sasha,’ he said. ‘It is different 
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for the Tsar; but if you will be advised, you will wait a year or 
two.’ 

I laughed, for I was angry. ‘Iam not a child, I said, ‘but a 
free boyar, and my Tsar is not my schoolmaster!’ Ivan frowned 
and stamped. 

‘Go, then,’ he said, ‘go from my sight, seek your tiger-cat, 
and marry whom and when you please; you are nothing to me, 
you that might have been the Tsar’s friend !’ 

‘Ask me to do any service that a boyarin of Russia owes to his 
Tsar, and I will serve you to the last drop of my blood,’ I said, 
‘Ivan Vasilitch; but you shall not be my taskmaster, nor I your 
slave. A Stroganof may marry or give in marriage without asking 
permission, excepting of the lady’s parents or guardians.’ 

‘And what if the Tsar forbids those parents or guardians to 
listen to the proposals of a disobedient boyar ?’ said Ivan, looking 
very black. I kept my eye upon his staff, for I did not desire to 
have my foot pinned a second time to the floor. 

‘Then the boyar may possibly increase the measure of his dis- 
obedience by taking his affairs into his own hands,’ I said, and 
bowing, withdrew before the angry Tsar could strike me, which I 
think he otherwise would have done at that moment. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A LOST PRINCESS. 


By this last rudeness I made for myself a bitter enemy in the 
Tsar, who pursued me relentlessly with his ill-will for many years 
from this time, refusing all submission from me and every attempt 
at reconciliation. : 

And the first sign of this state of things showed itself soon 
after my return to Perm. I had overtaken Vera and her brother, 
and travelled with them without much adventure homewards, and 
had seen my beloved princess safely restored to her own residence 
in Molebsk ; from which day onwards life returned for us into its 
old channels, and for a week or two matters went on exactly as in 
the former days before these wild excitements of imperial bride- 
elections had arisen to mar our peace. Perhaps ‘ peace’ is scarcely 
the word to use, for there was little of peace between myself and 
the brothers Krilof, whose attitude towards me was no more 
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friendly now than formerly, but rather less so; for my proud Vera 
made no secret of how she had treated the young Tsar with no 
more consideration than any other unwelcome suitor, and the 
Krilofs were of opinion that, had Vera chosen to exert her fasci- 
nations, or even to act with passive toleration towards the Tsar, he 
would certainly have selected her instead of the Romanof; and, 
further, that she had thrown away her chance of preferment and 
all the dazzling prospects of almost certain selection as ‘T'saritsa- 
elect, out of a perverse and childish partiality for my unworthy 
self, a mere boyar, and—worst of all—a Stroganof. Hence I was 
not a welcome guest at Molebsk, and there were many quarrels 
between myself and these young men; but all this and a great 
deal more would I have gladly and deliberately undergone for the 
joy of occasionally riding out with my princess, and of hunting 
and laughing and laying plans with her amid the solitudes of our 
beloved pine forests, where none could hear our confidences— 
neither angry brothers, nor tapestry-hidden Tsars; but only the 
solemn, nodding sentinel-pines, that heard but told no secrets, 
and the laughing grouse, which heard and enjoyed all, but 
betrayed us only to its own kind to give them something to 
laugh at. 

But when spring was at the full and the ice on the Kamka was 
rotting daily, so that I expected to see the open water each morn- 
ing, as I rode towards Molebsk one day I encountered Vera, some 
miles from home. She sat dejectedly, and I could see from afar 
that something was wrong, and she mused so deeply that she did 
not see us until Borka leaped up at her and whined, having run 
on ahead of me to pay her this courtesy. 

Then Vera told me the news, which was that the Tsar had 
actually sent a messenger from Moscow, bearing an ookaz, which 
forbade the marriage for a term of two years of such of the 
boyarishnui as had remained in the competition up to the last 
five places. 

‘But he is now married—so we have heard,’ I said, aghast. 

‘That is true, and the messenger does not deny it,’ said Vera. 

‘Then by what right does this Tsar dictate to us when and 
whom we may marry, I exclaimed; ‘he has had his first choice 
—is that not enough for him?’ 

‘The Romanova is delicate, the messenger says,’ explained 
Vera, ‘and may possibly fail to support the strain of her new 
greatness ; he thinks the Tsar is anxious to save the great com- 
pany of boyarishnui the trouble of re-selection, in case of acci- 
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dents, and prefers to retain a claim upon four or five only instead 
of troubling as many thousands.’ 

‘It is monstrous,’ I said, ‘and ridiculous; I acknowledge no 
such rights of the Tsar over his boyars.’ 

‘ Neither do I,’ said Vera; ‘but my brothers are delighted.’ 

‘ That of course,’ I replied, flushing, ‘and equally of course we 
shall respect neither Tsar’s ookaz nor brothers’ selfish ambition 
when the proper time comes!’ 

‘Certainly not,’ she said; ‘but what if they lock me up, as 
they threaten, in order to keep me safe from interference during 
these two years ?’ 

‘They dare not; I will come like a fairy prince and release 
you,’ I cried. ‘Do you seriously think they can keep me from 
you, Vera?’ 

‘No, I do not,’ she said, ‘neither they nor the Tsar!’ 

All this was comforting to our feelings, and gave us hope and 
mutual confidence ; but, though we parted that day with every- 
thing arranged for escaping together at a certain hour of a 
morning in the following week, and getting married when and 
wherever we could, yet our boastful belief in my invincible power 
to do as I pleased was destined to receive a rude shock. We had 
arranged to meet at that point in the road to Moscow where the 
roads from Molebsk and Perm converge, and to ride on together 
a fourteen days’ journey to a place called Ruchief, where we—or 
rather Vera and her party—had put up at the house of the priest 
during her journey from Viatka after the preliminary selection. 
Vera had greatly befriended this poor priest, whose wife was sick 
and he penniless, and we relied upon the gratitude he then ex- 
pressed to make a claim upon him in return; in a word, we would 
request him to marry us, and we did not doubt his readiness to 
comply with our desires, especially as we should support these 
with a heavy fee. 

But when, on the day appointed, I rode to the place of rendez- 
vous at the hour fixed for our meeting, there was no sign of Vera; 
and though I waited, in impatience and consternation, for half the 
day, she did not appear. 

Then I rode towards Molebsk, and arrived there at nightfall. 
The little town consisted but of a few small houses and huts, with 
the Krilof mansion towering white and huge among them, and I 
galloped furiously to the great wooden front door of the house, 
resolved to set the establishment by the ears, whether sleeping or 
waking ; for I felt certain that some kind of trick had been played 
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upon Vera, as otherwise no number of brothers would prevent my 
princess from doing exactly as her will dictated, in going and 
coming, and I was proportionately angry with those who had 
dared to thwart her. 

But, though I hammered and banged upon that door loud 
enough to rouse the inmates, even if they had been dead instead 
of only asleep, there was no reply, and no light was shown at door 
or window. The house was empty and deserted. 

I went round to the yard, to the stables, where I knew every 
groom—all of whom, unlike their masters, were my very good 
friends ; but the back premises were all as deserted as the front, 
and not a horse neighed in stable or yard, not a living thing 
moved. 

As I came into the street I heard the village cowherd stirring, 
and presently he passed along, blowing his long horn to summon 
his cows—it was three in the morning or near it—and him I 
questioned for news of the Krilofs. They had departed a week 
ago, said the man, but whither he knew not, for nothing had been 
said as to their destination; probably they were at Kamka, their 
summer resort. 

The same idea had struck me a'so, and after I had fed poor 
old Daniel—who had had a long journey and ought to have been 
very tired, though he was too proud to show it—I mounted my 
good horse and set his face for Kamka. 

But neither at Kamka did I receive the comfort of finding my 
betrothed, for the Kamka dacha, or country house, was as empty 
and deserted as the town mansion at Molebsk. Only here I at 
least discovered a friend who could be of service to me in the old 
ochotnik (hunter) who had charge of the wolfhounds which dwelt, 
a great noisy pack, in kennels at some distance from the house. 

This old man, Stepan, informed me that the family bad de- 
parted to Moscow nearly a week ago, having called in at Kamka 
to leave orders as they passed. They had dismissed their servants, 
the greater number of them, to their homes—most of these being 
of course serfs on the estate, they had not far to go—and had 
signified the intention of remaining away during the whole of the 
summer. 

Old Stepan added that he had not seen the boyarishnya Vera, 
but only Prince Andrey, the rest of the family having remained 
within the travelling carriages without descending to converse 
with him or others. 

Here indeed was a checkmate for me. 
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It was bad enough that Vera should have been spirited away 
at all; but that she should have gone to Moscow was infinitely 
worse, Why should she have been taken there, unless with the 
deliberate intention of reawakening the Tsar’s interest in her, and 
of keeping her before his eyes in order that, should he weary of 
Anastasia (in which case the poor Tsaritsa would probably fall a 
victim before long to her husband’s terrible passions), or if the 
weakly young Tsaritsa should really fail in health, Vera might be 
at hand to step immediately into the coveted vacant place at his 
side? I was forced to conclude that this, or something like it, 
must be the interpretation to be put upon the action of the Krilofs 
in thus carrying their sister back into the lion’s den. 

Here, too, were the materials for a tremendous imperial 
tragedy ; for none knew better than I that if my Vera were forced 
against her will into marriage with this Tsar, she would not hesi- 
tate to take his life or her own. 

That force had been exercised in order to compel Vera to leave 
her home without acquainting me of the fact was quite certain ; 
and it remained only for me to rest Daniel for a few hours, and 
then to start once more upon that long ride to Moscow, which I 
had already so lately accomplished, in the hope of overtaking the 
Krilof party before they could reach the capital, in which case I 
knew well what I should do! They had, however, nearly a full 
week’s start of me, and I doubted whether even my faithful 
Daniel was capable of making good so great an advantage. Also, 
I rightly concluded that these Krilofs, who knew my disposition 
sufficiently well by this time, would not tarry by the way, since 
they would be sure enough that I should follow at the very first 
information I received of their departure; and that if I overtook 
them on the road it would no longer be an affair of staff-duelling, 
or wrestling, but a grim matter of life and death between us. 

And this is doubtless the reason why, though I rode so hard 
that for the first time in my life I felt old Daniel tiring beneath 
me, yet from day to day I did not seem to gain more than one 
mile in five, and that, I calculated, would hardly suffice to bring 
me up with them. But the reports of those to whom I applied 
for information varied so greatly that it was almost impossible to 
discover for certain how far in advance were those I desired to 
overtake: one peasant would tell me four days; the next would 
scratch his head, calculate, and pronounce it five; while a third 
would declare it to be three; and it was not until I reached 
Ruchief, a village which I have already mentioned, and rested at 
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the house of the old priest Father Ivan (Vera's friend, and he 
on whom we had relied to marry us in our need), that I at last 
obtained information which was really trustworthy. And here I 
received also the first grain of comfort that I had tasted since my 
discovery of Vera’s departure—namely, a letter from my princess, 
dictated by her to this good Father Ivan, and written by him in 
her name unbeknown to her brothers. My betrothed was not 
free to write for herself, nor free indeed to speak when or to whom 
she would, or to stir hand or foot excepting under surveillance ; 
for it had come, as I gathered, to this, that her brothers were 
carrying her a captive to Moscow, in order to sell her, or to deliver 
her, so to speak, bound to the Tsar if they should find that he 
desired to have her. That Vera was able to convey to me a 
message through Father Ivan was due only to the fact that he 
was a minister of religion, and therefore, under plea of confession 
and ghostly counsel, my poor princess was able to enjoy a few 
minutes of conversation uninterrupted by the presence of others, 
during which short interval she sent me the following message: 
‘My brothers have torn nie from home to carry me I know not 
whither, nor for what purpose ; if, as I feel assured you will, you 
receive this message from the good father, speed onwards swiftly 
but cautiously, for my brothers and their servants are armed to cut 
you to pieces, being determined for reasons of their own that our 
intercourse must end, if necessary, in your death at their hands, 
This I know for certain, therefore beware. But if you should 
reach Moscow after us, and I shall have disappeared, ask the Tsar 
first for news of me, and afterwards look out for a white kerchief 
at a window.’ 

‘ And when was the princess here ?’ I asked of the good father. 

‘When? But yesterday,’ said he, ‘about this very hour.’ 

So that I had gained upon them my week, all but one day! 
Good Daniel! he had wearied himself to some purpose. 

That night I rested well at the priest’s house, and Daniel 
rested well also, as he so richly deserved to do; and on the follow- 
ing day, taking the good father’s blessing with me and his tearful 
warnings to beware of those wicked Krilofs, who would sell their 
sister to gratify their own ambitions, and would spill my blood 
without remorse to accomplish their end, I rode quickly forth 
once more upon the track of my captive princess. I could not, I 
knew, overtake the party on that day, nor probably on the next ; 
but on the third from this I expected to have them in view, and 
so, indeed, it turned out. For on the third morning, but two or 
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three hours after sunrise on a lovely May day, I rode at last into 
earshot of the jangling bells of the travelling carriage, and five 
minutes later I was in sight of the party. 

I had formed but the simplest plan of action. All that I knew 
and had distinctly determined was, that I must overthrow these 
three Krilof brothers, of whose prowess I had the poorest opinion ; 
and that having scattered or slain them (for it had come to this, 
that I cared not at this time what became of them, nor whether 
they lived or died), I must seize my betrothed and ride back with 
her into the sanctuary of the priest’s house, where we should first 
be united by the holy rites of the Church, and then let him inter- 
fere who dared between ne and my wedded wife, be he Krilof, or 
Tsar, or devil ! 

- It appeared that the Krilofs feared or expected my approach 
from behind, for they had posted a rear-guard on horseback, whose 
duty was to keep a look-out upon the road, and this man espied 
me as soon as I saw him and the rest; whereupon, by some con- 
certed signal, he gave the alarm, and instantly a body of several 
men lagged behind, while the carriage was driven rapidly onwards 
at increased speed. I shouted with all my might, in the vain 
hope of prevailing upon the coachman—whom I knew well—to 
stop, and partly with the intention of making known to my 
betrothed that I was at hand; but Timoféy, the driver, was too 
frightened to stop or to obey me at the expense of obedience to 
his masters, and the carriage bumped and jolted along faster than 
ever. But that my princess heard my voice and was able to 
convey to me that she had heard it was, to my ecstasy, proved by 
the fluttering for a moment of a white kerchief from the carriage 
window. 

I counted five horsemen arrayed against me as I advanced, 
and these were drawn up across the road to prevent my passage. 
There were Andrey Krilof and his two brothers and two servants, 
all armed with swords and well mounted. They made no move- 
ment as I rode towards them, and said no word aloud, though I 
could see Andrey muttering to the rest, instructions or encourage- 
ments, I knew not which. 

‘Stand back,’ I cried, as I came close to them; ‘I am a 
desperate man to-day, Andrey, and care not what I do—for pass 
I will’ 

‘We are all desperate men to-day,’ said Andrey, pale but 
determined ; ‘we have had enough of this hunting of our sister 
by you, and are determined to put an end toit. Turn and ride 
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home, if you will, while you can. You see, we are more than you, 
and have you at mercy !’ 

‘Yes, five swords to one!’ I cried mockingly ; ‘ but only Krilof 
swords, which count for little! Come on, five swords to one!’ 

I rode straight at them, and the hacking began. The Krilofs 
were small men and rather slight and feeble of limb, but of great 
spirit. Both the servants were cowards, and escaped out of the 
fray in a moment, one with a cut in the shoulder which made 
him howl again ; the other, I believe, scatheless. Andrey hacked 
furiously at me, and I was obliged to bring my sword so violently 
down upon his head that he fell from his horse a dead man. But 
Feodor and Osip Krilof attacked me simultaneously so vigorously 
that first Osip’s sword wounded my own sword-arm, and then the 
point of Feodor’s weapon entered my shoulder and I fell from 
Daniel’s back just as poor Daniel—wounded in several places— 
fell also, his body resting on my own upon the ground. And this 
was the last that I remembered of that fray, for my senses sud- 
denly deserted me, and for a space of time I knew nothing. 
When I recovered, I found that poor Daniel, who still lay upon 
me, was dead. My enemies had disappeared, one and all, and had 
carried dead Andrey with them, together with marks of my sword 
upon their own persons which I think they will carry with them 
to the grave ; for I distinctly remember touching Osip and Feodor 
at least once each, and my sword has never been one to scratch 
the skin and leave no scar. 

I wept over my faithful Daniel, and prayed to God, if he 
possessed a soul, to keep that soul in perpetual peace. I cannot 
think that the most faithful of dumb creatures are to go to the 
grave eternally without compensation for their loyalty and good 
service to man on the earth; for duty faithfully done to man is 
done to God; and perhaps the wisdom of the Almighty has 
rewards that we dream not of for the faithful servants of man ! 

Then I kissed old Daniel’s forehead and dragged myself away 
on foot, bleeding considerably at arm and shoulder, but not—as I 
could plainly feel—very seriously hurt ; and fortunately I reached, 
within an hour, a small village, the Starost, or chief peasant, of 
which—having first crossed himself in horror at my blood-stained 
appearance—took me in and tended me carefully, washing my 
wounds and treating them with herbs and ice from his lyédnik 
(ice-cellar), And here, under the kind care of Starost Piotr 
Kurigin, I languished in fever and impatience for two long weeks, 
during which I was distracted for news of my Vera, but of course 
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received none; and at last, my wounds being healed, I bought a 
pony of Piotr and rode away by short stages towards Moscow, 
weak and anxious and miserable, and fearing for my princess I 
know not what terrible things. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE TSAR’S DISCLAIMER, 
' 


My first destination after arriving in Moscow was of course the 
Krilof mansion, though I scarcely expected to find the house 
occupied ; and in this my instinct did not deceive me. The old 
servant in charge of the house informed me that he had seen 
nothing of his masters or of the boyarishnya Vera; they had not 
arrived in Moscow, and were not expected, he said; they had 
returned to Molebsk some months ago. 

So that this visit to Moscow, with Vera a captive, was to be a 
secret one. Was it undertaken by order of the Tsar, or with his 
knowledge and approval ? or was it a private family speculation of 
the Krilofs, hased upon the ookaz of the Tsar forbidding Vera’s 
matriage for two years, and fostered by the brothers’ ambition ? 

In either case it might be convenient to make the visit a 
secret one, and to leave the family house unoccupied in order that 
the fact of Vera’s presence in the capital might remain unknown. 

But as for me, my own conrse was clear. I should gostraight 
to the Tsar and persuade, or threaten, or force him to tell me all 
he knew. If he could be passionate and violent, so could I. I 
had braved him before this, and I would brave him again. As a 
matter of fact, I had never lost ground with Ivan through standing 
up manfully to him ; and if he was in league with these Krilofs 
to do any wrong to Vera, why, I cared not a jot whether I lost 
ground with him or not, so long as I could win back my princess 
to freedom and safety. 

Therefore, having visited my own quarters at the Stroganof 
mansion, and removed the stains of travel, attiring myself as 
became a boyar of my position, I proceeded towards the Kremlin, 
in order to have this question of the Tsar’s guilt or innocence 
settled once for all. On the way I met one whom I had not 
seen for over two years—Adashef, the young boyar whom I had 
assisted in reclaiming the boy-Tsar from his youthful follies and 
irregularities. To see Adashef was as soothing and exhilarating 
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as to see the sun burst forth from}the dark clouds: his presence 
in Moscow was a good omen, for I knew well that his influence 
over the Tsar was peculiar, and that while he was by the good in 
Ivan invariably predominated over the evil. 

Adashef recognised me at once. 

‘What, Sasha Stroganof!’ he cried, embracing me with glad- 
ness ; ‘who would think to see you here? I was told you were in 
Perm. Have you come to make your peace with the Tsar? If 
so, you have done wisely, for he is strangely wroth with you, and 
will say nothing of the reason,’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I have come to make peace with the Tsar—or 
war ; it is as he pleases, and deserves!’ Adashef laughed. 

‘If it depends upon his pleasure and his deserts,’ he said, ‘ Ivan 
will have it peace, for he loves you well, Sasha, as I know better 
than most, being, in a manner, the keeper of his conscience, I and 
his new friend, the monk Sylvester. As for his deserts, if God 
judges us by our tendency, and not by our past actions (as some 
declare), then Ivan is in a state of grace; for things go well with 
him at present!’ 

‘Indeed!’ I said, smiling scornfully; for I imagined that I 
knew more of the Tsar’s mind, perhaps, than even Adashef, and 
believed that I was acquainted with certain devised or perpetrated 
villainy of which this good man knew nothing—‘ Indeed ; and in 
which sense go they well ?’ 

‘The Tsar grows serious and very religious,’ said Adashef ; 
‘the influence of his young wife is all on the side of good; and 
since he loves her well and unfeignedly, that influence is also 
strong.’ 

This was unexpected news to me, and for a moment almost 
induced me to change my intention to beard the Tsar on Vera’s 
account ; for it seemed to me to be clear enough, if matters were 
as Adashef declared, that this enterprise of the Krilofs was a 
private one, and not to be laid at Ivan’s door. But then it occurred 
to me that, though this might be so, yet even if it were not, Ivan 
would not have been likely to confide his heart’s secrets to this 
good Adashef, but would more probably, in such a case, deceive 
the keeper of his conscience in every way he could. Therefore I 
laughed a second time, and said that I should believe more in 
Ivan’s conversion when it had worked off its novelty, and in his 
absorbing love for the Romanof Tsaritsa when it had lasted a little 
longer. 

‘Fie!’ said Adashef. ‘I am not pleased with thee to-day, 
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Sasha ; my way is to believe in all good, and to disbelieve as much 
as possible in evil. Try it for yourself, and you will find that 
much of the bitterness of life is lost.’ 

‘I will believe in all the good I find in the Tsar,’ I said 
earnestly ; ‘I am more anxious to see this good in him than you 
would imagine; but I must see him first, and after that I will 
speak with you again on this matter!’ 

‘Make your peace with him if you are wise,’ said Adashef, as 
we parted, ‘ it is worth a sacrifice ; for Ivan will need all his honest 
boyars ; he has not too many such!’ 

This, I fear, was a very true speech of Adashef’s, 

The Tsar was at meat within the palace when I arrived, and, 
exercising my right as a boyar of the realm, I entered the dining- 
hall and took my seat at the lower end of the table, where there 
were places vacant for chance arrivals. The distribution of bread 
and salt, the preliminary process in these palace meals, was still 
in progress ; the Tsar cutting pieces from the loaf, standing, and 
sending them in turn to his boyars upon a gold platter, naming 
each recipient as he did so with the formula ‘ Stepén Ivanitch 
Glinsky’ (or whoever the boyar might be), ‘I favour thee with 
bread and salt,’ Each boyar thus named and favoured stood up 
in his place and bowed, but said nothing; for it is the rule that 
none may speak to the Tsar during dinner, excepting when 
invited to do so. 

After the bread and salt, portions from the rest of the dishes 
were passed round with the same formalities; and all the appoint- 
ments used at the table—dishes, platters, and forks—were of pure 
gold. 

The Tsar knew every one of the boyars present by name, and 
never made a mistake in addressing them, standing up to despatch 
each portion, and looking at the boyar addressed, sometimes with 
favour, sometimes frowning. Upon me he bestowed the most 
savage of frowns as he sent me my portion of bread and salt, but 
I made as though I observed nothing, either then or afterwards, 
and to his forntula, ‘ Alexander Stroganof, I favour thee with bread 
and salt,’ I merely bowed my head with respect, and betook me 
to my victuals. 

After dinner was over, I was among those waiting for an 
audience of the Tsar, and was one of the first to be invited into 
his apartment ; and when I stood before my young master I saw 


at once that he was not prepared to be friendly disposed towards 
me. 
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‘I have done with you,’ he said. ‘Why have you come? I 
have other boyars as good as you, and loyal besides.’ It was not 
an encouraging welcome. 

‘I am as loyal as any,’ I said; ‘I do but seek my own.’ 

The Tsar stamped. ‘Is not that old matter done with yet ?’ 
he cried. ‘I sent your tiger-cat to her home months ago; in two 
years you shall marry her if she has not torn your eyes out before 
that!’ , 

‘You sent her home, certainly,’ I said; ‘but you have sum- 
moned her again to Moscow, and that is why I am here, to 
demand her back; neither Tsar nor devil shall keep her from 
me!’ 

‘What do you mean by these words ?’ said Ivan, paling, and 
flushing again. ‘Is Vera Krilof in Moscow? Who brought her— 
where is she?’ 

‘That is what I have come to ask you,’ I said; ‘and what you 
shall tell me, Tsar though you be, before I leave this room.’ 

‘Stop!’ he said, with dignity, ‘there is no need for foolish 
threats and empty words; a Tsar does not lie—TI tell you that I 
know nothing of Princess Vera Krilof. If you know that she is in 
Moscow, you know more than I.’ The Tsar looked very dignified 
as he said these words ; and I saw at once that, whatever might be 
the reading of the mystery of Vera’s disappearance, this which he 
had spoken was the truth as he knew it. 

‘Pardon, then, Ivan Vasilitch, I said, bending my head in 
some confusion ; ‘the Princess Vera has been carried to Moscow 
by her brothers, and I am in great distress because of her. If I 
imagined that the Tsar knew of her coming and of her present 
whereabouts, it was because I took for granted of every man 
who has seen Vera Krilof that he must love her, even a Tsar, for 
which foolishness as a lover I may be forgiven.’ 

‘I do not forgive this or anything in thee,’ cried Ivan, angrily ; 
‘and as for love, I have no love for she-devils; I have married an 
angel from heaven, and I thank God that I did not choose thy 
Krilova, There, is that enough of words? Wilt thou go now? 
I weary of thee, Stroganof, upon my soul; with thee it is all mis- 
understandings and disloyalties. There are better boyars than 
thou in plenty; go, find thy tiger-cat—only go!’ 

‘One favour, Tsar,’ I said, ‘though you do not love me: grant 
me this, and you shall own one day that I am a true boyar and 
not disloyal, but faithful to the last drop of my blood; if I find 
my betrothed, renounce your two years’ claim upon her, and 
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sanction my immediate marriage. The Tsar flushed red and 
stamped again. 

‘Silence!’ he cried furiously. ‘ What I have said, I have said ; 
a Tsar’s vokaz is not like a boyar’s loyalty, to be put forth and 
drawn in at his own convenience. You have seen my ookaz: for 
two years, four maidens are sacred to the Tsar, and Vera Krilof 
is one of them; if her brothers have concealed her in order to 
protect her from dishonest and disloyal boyars who would rob the 
Tsar of his own, they have done wisely and loyally !’ 

‘Rob the Tsar of his own!’ I repeated bitterly ; ‘the Tsar has 
his own, and that, apparently, is not enough for him; he must 
have also that which is not his own.’ 

‘Go, Stroganof,’ said the Tsar coldly ; ‘do not anger me more ; 
you know my temper.’ But I was not to be held now; my passion 
had burst its bonds. 

‘Yes,’ I cried mockingly, ‘I know your temper—I have cause 
to know it—and now I know also how sincere is your dislike for 
the Princess Vera ; some there are who call this kind of dislike 
by a different name. If you hate this maiden, as you profess, why 
must she be kept at your claim for two years ?’ 

For the second time Ivan raised his staff upon me. This time 
he did not attempt to pin my foot to the ground, as before, but 
thrust furiously at my throat with the spike. But whether his 
aim failed, or whether he felt compunction at the last moment, 
and therefore swerved his arm, it so fell out that the weapon only 
grazed my neck, just scratching the skin sufficiently to show the 
blood, and no more. He stood glaring at me for a full minute, 
and Iat him. I feared that he would attack me again and more 
formidably; if he had, I should have dashed the staff from his 
hand, for I had no mind to be killed, and my princess perhaps in 
need of me. But suddenly Ivan’s countenance changed—he threw 
his weapon upon the floor, crossed himself devoutly, and casting 
himself upon his knees ‘before the ikon in the corner of the room, 
began to pray quickly, gabbling the words aloud and very fast. I 
waited a minuté or two, thinking that perhaps he would rise from 
his knees in a more friendly state of mind, so that some kind of 
reconciliation might be effected between us—for I was full of a 
great pity for this young Tsar, in spite of my anger against him ; 
but he prayed on, turning to frown at me once or twice, and I 
judged at last that it would be wiser to leave him. He was still 
praying aloud as I quitted the room. 

All the rest of that day and the next were spent by me in 
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parading the streets of Moscow, looking for the flutter of a white 
kerchief at a window ; but I found not what I had come to seek. 
I saw and spoke with many acquaintances, boyars and others, and 
of these I inquired whether any of the Krilofs had been seen of 
late in Moscow. None of those I spoke with had met them, it 
appeared ; but there were rumours that they had been observed, 
and a further rumour that one of them had lately died; but 
whether this was one of the three brothers, or the beautiful sister, 
was unknown to my friends. I could have supplied the informa- 
tion. If I had thought of it I might also have deduced that 
possibly their wounds had made prisoners of Osip and Feodor 
Krilof, and this would account for the mystery of their invisible- 
ness during the last fortnight; for they had certainly entered 
Moscow ; I had tracked them up to the gates of the city. 

Moscow was in a curious condition just at this time. There 
had been, it was said, signs and portents of a coming visitation ; 
though the superstitious, and these were many, differed as to the 
nature of the calamity foretold in the signs. Some said that a 
plague was imminent, such as had ravaged Moscow many years be- 
fore; some inclined to the opinion that a fire would shortly break 
out and destroy the city ; others declared that misfortunes were in 
store for the imperial family: perhaps in the death of the young 
Tsaritsa, who was known to be delicate. Again, there were many 
who gave out that the Tsar’s grandmother, the mother of his own 
most blessed mother, Helen Glinsky, was a witch ; and that, being 
angry by reason of the newly-begotten ascendency of the Romanof 
family, which threatened to outweigh the influence of her own, 
she had vowed to visit her displeasure upon the city of Moscow. 
Shooting stars of great brilliance had burst over the city of late ; 
strange birds had appeared croaking and fluttering upon the trees 
of the cemetery, and many other significant signs and marvels had 
been observed. All Moscow wondered and waited to see what 
should happen. 

I myself saw fifty meteors in a night, a sight I had never wit- 
nessed before; and I beheld also another strange scene, which, 
though I am not by nature superstitious, filled me with awe and 
disquietude. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey. 


E have it on record that a celebrated whip of fiction, Mr. 
Tony Weller—taught in the hard school of experience— 
solemnly advised his son Samuel never to marry a Widow. But it 
is, perhaps, not so well known that another eminent (and not 
fictitious) ‘ handler of the ribbons’ entertained as inveterate an 
objection to a less insidious branch of the Beautiful Sex. The 
coachman at that ‘ pouting-place of Princes,’ Leicester House, not 
only enjoined his heir never to take to wife a Maid of Honour, but, 
emphasising that injunction by a substantial money penalty, lent 
to it all the peculiar and melancholy interest attaching to a death- 
bed wish. Upon condition that the young man complied with his 
desires, he bequeathed him a sum of three hundred pounds. This 
careful forethought in face of an obviously remote contingency 
seems to argue an unreasonable prejudice on the old gentleman’s 
part against the ladies he had been privileged to drive. That, in so 
far as history affords information, the Maids of Honour under Anne 
and the first two Georges were fully entitled to the epithet 
‘gamesome,’ which Tennyson gives to the charming heroine of 
the Talking Oak, may, perhaps, be admitted, and even expected. 
Well born, good looking, and high spirited, they were condemned 
to a life in which yawning and wearisome etiquette must have 
predominated, and it may be conceived that, in their hours of 
ease, they were likely to be especially ‘aggravating’ to the long- 
suffering charioteer whose duty it was to carry them hither and 
thither, cheapening brocades and watered tabbies like Steele’s 
‘silkworm,’ or travelling on a circuit of interminable ‘ How-dees.’ 
When they were not hunting, or eating the perpetual Westphalia 
ham which Pope has included among their crosses, they probably 
enjoyed what, in that vulgar speech of which Lord Chesterfield 
deplored the use, is now known as ‘an uncommonly good time.’ 
Clever poets, like Gay and Prior, wrote them verses as gallantly 
turned and as metrically impudent as any ‘ couplets’ contrived 
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under Louis the Magnificent ; wits like Chesterfield and Pulteney 
treated them to elaborate persiflage and mock-heroic adulation ; 
grave humourists, like Arbuthnot and Swift, not only drew up 
mocking ‘ proposals’ to publish their biographies (by subscription), 
but also undertook to prove that they made the best wives—which, 
as a general proposition, was probably a specimen of that form of 
rhetoric described by the excellent Mrs. Slipslop as ‘ironing.’ 
But, if some of them were frivolous and some were frail, there 
were also some, especially in the princeship of the second George, 
who, besides being lively and attractive, were also accomplished 
and sensible, and who, as a matter of fact, did develop into excellent 
helpmates. Such, for example, was that bonny, good-humoured 
Mary Bellenden, ‘fair and soft as down,’ who ultimately became 
Duchess of Argyll; such, again, the ‘ beautiful Molly Lepel,’ who 
forms the subject of this paper. Others have written of this lady ; 
and she has been praised by Thackeray. But about her later life 
not very much has been said, and the few new facts contained in 
the recently-published Diary and Letter Books of the first Earl 
of Bristol seem to warrant some fresh attempt to revive the 
memory of one who has been described upon good authority as 
‘the perfect model of a finely-polished and highly-bred woman of 
fashion.’ This of itself would, perhaps, be scarcely a sufficient 
reason for a new study. But Lady Hervey, like Mrs. Primrose’s 
wedding-gown, was not merely conspicuous for a ‘ glossy surface.’ 
She had also other qualities of a more lasting and commendable 
character. 

A certain enjotument and vivacity of manner, coupled with a 
habit of speaking playfully of France as her native country, seem 
to have led to the tradition that Miss Lepel was of French extrac- 
tion. Following this clue, the indefatigable Mr. Croker, discover- 
ing that the Lepelles or Le Pelleys were lords of Sark, made the 
suggestion that she must have belonged to this family ; and what 
Mr. Croker stated as a plausible conjecture was, of course, imme- 
diately converted into an established fact. But, even in the very 
correspondence he was annotating, Lady Hervey says expressly 
that the Sark Le Pelleys were no relations of hers, and the Rev. 
S. H. A. Hervey, who edited the Bristol papers, has satisfied him- 
self that she was right. After much investigation he came to the 
conclusion that her father, Nicholas Wedig Lepel, page in 1684 
to Prince George of Denmark (husband of the Princess Anne), 
and afterwards an officer in the English army, was not of French, 
but of Danish or North German descent. In August, 1698, 
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Mr. Lepel married Miss Mary Brooke, daughter and sole heiress 
of John Brooke, of Rendlesham, in Suffolk, deceased, who brought 
him a dowry of 20,0001. His daughter was born in September, 
1700, and nine years after he was made a Brigadier-General, 
which is almost all we know of Nicholas Lepel. But, according to 
the Duchess of Marlborough, he was lucky enough to obtain for 
his daughter. even from her birth, the rank, or rather the pay, of 
a cornet of horse, which pay, according to the same not unim- 
peachable authority, Miss Lepel continued to draw until the 
absurdity of a Maid of Honour figuring as a Gentleman of the 
Army became too manifest to be maintained. Whether this be 
true or not—and the pen of Sarah Jennings is not precisely that 
of a recording angel—it is clear that she must have become a 
Maid of Honour at the earliest possible age. And it is equally 
clear that, though the records of her service in this capacity are of 
the scantiest, she was a popular favourite from the beginning. 
‘Tell dear Molly I love her like anything,’ writes to Mrs. 
Howard in 1716 the widow of that Lord Mohun who murdered 
Duke Hamilton. Another glimpse of her is contained in a letter 
from Pope to Teresa and Martha Blount in the following year. 
(Mr. Carruthers is uncharitable enough to suggest that it was 
inserted with the special intention of making his correspondents 
jealous.) After telling them that Miss Bellenden and Miss Lepel 
had, ‘ contrary to the laws against harbouring Papists,’ entertained 
him at Hampton Court, he goes on, ‘I can easily believe no 
lone house in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, is more con- 
templative than this Court ; and as a proof of it I need only tell 
you Mrs. Lepell walked with me three or four hours by moonlight, 
and we met no creature of any quality but the King [George I.], 
who gave audience to the Vice-Chamberlain, all alone, under the 
garden wall.’! The bard of Twickenham was not the only poet 
who took pleasure in the society of these girlish beauties. They 
were subscribers to Prior’s great volume of 1718, and Gay must 
also have been among their intimates, for a year later he, too, 
sends to Mrs. Howard (who was bedchamber woman) his love to 
both, in addition to which he joins their names in his Damon and 
Cupid. ‘Sowell I'm known at Court "—says his modish Georgian 
deity— 


' It is impossible to quote Pope’s letters with perfect confidence. This anec- 
dote has been accepted as historical, and probably is so. But it is only right to 
state that a year later it re-appears, rookery and all, but without Miss Lepel and 
the Vice-Chamberlain, in a letter to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
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None ask where Cupid dwells ; 
But readily resort 
To Bellenden’s or Lepel’s. 


In that dancing Welcome to Alewander Pope on his Return from 
Troy, however, he speaks of the latter lady with more poetry and 
greater felicity. He couples her with ‘ Hervey, fair of face,’ as 
‘ Youth’s youngest daughter, sweet Lepel.’ 

This conjunction in Gay’s verses seems to imply that Mr. 
Hervey’s name was already linked to Miss Lepel’s in the minds of 
those who knew them, and not without reason. Early in 1720— 
the year of that completion of the Jliad which prompted Gay’s 
poem—the lady had been ill, for in March Pope tells Broome that 
he had been constantly engaged in attending her during her con- 
valescence at Twickenham. Of the nature of this indisposition 
he says nothing; but in the following month she was married 
privately to Lord Bristol’s second son, the John Hervey above 
referred to. Hitherto, the date of this occurrence has been more 
or less matter of guess-work, but the publication of her father-in- 
law’s diary removes all ground for uncertainty. Under date of 
April 21, 1720, is the following entry by the Earl: ‘ Thursday, 
my dear and hopeful son, Mr. John Hervey, was marryed to Mrs. 
Mary Le Pell.’ The marriage was not at first avowed. ‘I met 
Madam Lepell coming into town last night,’ writes Mrs. Brad- 
shaw to Mrs. Howard on August 21 following. ‘She is a pretty 
thing, though she never comes to see me, for which I will use her 
like a dog’; a passage that—besides supplying in its last words 
unexpected confirmation of the accuracy of Swift’s Polite Conver- 
sation—shows clearly that at this time the facts were still unknown 
to many friends. The suggested reason for secrecy is that Mrs. 
Bellenden had also contracted a clandestine alliance with Colonel 
Campbell, and that the two couples had ‘for mutual support agreed 
to brave the storm together ’—the storm anticipated being appa- 
rently the royal anger. In Miss Lepel’s case, at all events, it can- 
not have been parental. ‘ My son,’ writes Lord Bristol, ‘ has shown 
ye nicest skill in choosing you, since in you alone he could securely 
promise himself not only every quality essential to his own happi- 
ness, but has also made a wise provision to intaile good sense and 
virtue (its constant concomitant) on our (now) flourishing family.’ 
The date of this letter is May 20, but from an editorial note it 
appears that the marriage was not publicly announced until 
October 25, or five months later. How it was received by the 
Court does not transpire. But as it involved the resignation of 
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the two brides, it effectually broke up the little coterie at Hampton, 
and put an end for ever to those pastoral delights of frizelisation, 
flirtation, and dangleation, which, in a letter addressed years 
afterwards to Mrs. Howard, Lady Hervey includes among the 
unforgettable diversions of Wren’s formal palace by the 
Thames, 

Lord Bristol, who, from his courteous and very copious corre- 
spondence, must have been not only an accomplished and a 
scholarly, but a singularly amiable and affectionate man, appears 
from the first to have appreciated his son’s wife. In the letter 
quoted he hopes that the newly-married pair will prolong his 
‘declining daies ’ (he was then fifty-five, and he lived to be eighty- 
two) by residing with him. His letters to his ‘dear daughter’ 
are always couched in the most cordial terms, and it is evident 
that Lady Hervey became genuinely attached to him. But as 
regards her husband, one has certainly to fortify oneself by the 
recollection of Horace and his sic viswm Veneri. Everything that 
one hears of the brilliant and cynical John Hervey, with his 
‘ coffin-face’ and his painted cheeks, his valetudinarian, uncanny 
beauty, and his notorious depravity of life, makes it difficult to 
understand what particular qualities in him, apart from oppor- 
tunity and proximity, could have attracted the affection of a 
young and beautiful woman, who was besides far in advance of 
her contemporaries in parts and in education. Yet it must be 
remembered that at this date John Hervey was only four-and- 
twenty; that it was not until four years later that Pope began to 
attack him as ‘ Lord Fanny,’ and that the same poet’s portrait of 
‘ Sporus ’—a passage of matchless malignity—is fifteen years later 
still. His health, too, was not yet broken; and it is probable 
that at this date he exercised to the full that extraordinary gift of 
fascination which captivated Queen Caroline and Lady Mary, 
made of his father his blind and doting admirer, and secured the 
love and respect of a wife, to whom in point of fidelity he was by 
no means a pattern husband. Perhaps in later years of marriage 
the respect was stronger than the love. But of the early days of 
courtship this could not be said. More than a twelvemonth after 
marriage—according to Lady Mary—the billing and cooing of the 
pair still continued with such unabated vigour as to oblige that 
austere on-looker to take flight for Twickenham. But, as Lady 
Mary candidly says, her own talents did not lie in this direction, and 
she is scarcely an unprejudiced observer. 

For nearly twenty years we practically lose sight of Mr. 
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Hervey’s wife. As has already been said, her Maid-of-Honourship 
came to an end with her marriage, and for a long time she was 
rarely at Court, although her husband, in his capacity as Lord 
Chamberlain, was almost continuously in attendance on the 
Queen. It is probable that she was frequently at Ickworth; and 
Lord Bristol’s diary for several years continues to record methodi- 
cally the births of sons and daughters, with the names of the 
illustrious sponsors who, in each instance, ‘answered for them.’ 
In November, 1723, Carr, Lord Hervey, died at Bath, and Mr. 
Hervey became Lord Hervey. Five years later he went abroad for 
his health, remaining absent for more than a year, during which 
time his wife was left behind in her father-in-law’s house to 
mourn his absence, which, from a letter to Mrs. Howard, she 
seems to havedone very genuinely. It is, indeed, chiefly from the 
Suffolk correspondence that we gain our information about her at 
this time. Some of her letters are written in a spirit of levity 
which does not always show her at her best, although she is 
uniformly amiable and lively. From one of these epistles we get 
the oft-quoted picture of Swift’s ‘ Mordanto’—Lord Peterborough 
—-strolling about Bath in boots, in spite of Nash and the 
proprieties, cheapening a chicken and cabbage in all the splen- 
dours of his blue ribbon and star, and then sauntering away 
unconcernedly to his lodgings with his marketings under his arm. 
In another letter from Ickworth we find a reference to Arbuthnot, 
whom Lady Hervey trusts may not at Tunbridge either lose his 
money at quadrille or over-indulge in his favourite John Dory 
—a taste which he shared with Quin and Fielding. Here and 
there one detects traces of her love for reading, although her 
correspondents are not bookish. There are also pleasant and 
affectionate references to her children. But with her mother-in- 
law, Lady Bristol, if we are to believe certain references in the 
Suffolk correspondence, she does not seem to have been always 
on cordial terms. ‘ Pray,’ she says to Mrs. Howard, ‘when you 
are so kind as to write to me, get sometimes one body, sometimes 
another, to direct your letters; for curiosity being one of the 
reigning passions in a certain person’ [ obviously, from the context, 
Lady Bristol], ‘I love prodigiously both to excite and to 
baffle it.’ 

From this utterance and other passages it is clear that Lady 
Hervey’s relations with Lady Bristol were at times considerably 
strained, and, indeed, if contemporary gossip is to be trusted, 


the antagonism of the two ladies occasionally ripened into actual 
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warfare. But there were also apparently peaceful interspaces, and 
Lady Suffolk is informed, as an item of extraordinary ‘ news out 
of the country,’ that for a whole fortnight Lady Bristol has been 
all civility and kindness. ‘I am become first favourite,’ writes 
Lady Hervey. ‘It would puzzle a poet to find anything soft, 
kind, and sweet enough to liken her to it—down, turtle-doves, 
and honey are faint images of her disposition.’ But this can only 
have been a ‘ Martin’s summer’ of the elder lady’s goodwill, for a 
letter two years later contains a most sarcastic picture of her 
infirmities, both physical and mental. Probably in this quarrel 
—to quote Sir Roger de Coverley—there was much to be said on 
both sides. Lady Hervey was too clever a woman not to see and 
accentuate Lady Bristol’s weak points, and she had considerable 
gifts as an observer when her antipathies were excited. On the 
other hand, Lady Bristol was by no means deficient in ability. 
She was both witty and vivacious, and her inordinate letters to her 
lord during her absences at Bath and at Court (she was a Lady of 
the Bedchamber to the Princess Caroline), if, as her editor admits, 
scarcely literary, are at all events easy and natural. They are 
extravagant in their expressions of affection, and those of Lord 
Bristol are equally so. But the pair were a curious contrast in 
many respects. She was a courtier, he was a country gentleman ; 
he delighted in domesticity and fresh air, she in Bath and the 
racket of the ill-ventilated Pump Room; she gambled freely, he 
had forsworn cards. To these peculiarities on the lady’s part may 
be added a passion for dosing herself with rhubarb on the slightest 
provocation; a temper as sensitive as a barometer; anda gift 
of tears which equalled that of Loyola. Yet to the end the letters 
of this apparently ill-matched husband and wife are those of newly- 
married persons, and they occupy two quarto volumes. 

In May, 1741, Lady Bristol died suddenly ‘of a fitt which 
seized her as she was taking the air in her Sedan in St. James’s 
Parke,’ the Sedan in question being, as her editor suggests, 
possibly that very specimen which still stands in the entrance- 
hall of No. 6 St. James’s Square, a house which Lady Hervey 
must often have visited during her father-in-law’s tenancy of it.' 
With this event Lord Bristol’s letters to his ‘ever new Delight’ 
naturally ceased, and he does not seem to have lamented his loss 
with the same ‘terrific length and vehemence’ of epistolary regret 
which, in the case of his first wife, had provoked the rebukes of 
his father. Two years later he suffered a fresh bereavement in 


1 It still belongs to the Bristol family, but was rebuilt in 1819-22. 
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the death of Lord Hervey, when Lady Hervey became a widow. 
Both by his wife and his father Lord Hervey was sincerely 
mourned. But Lady Hervey refrained from verifying the old 
saying that short widowhoods follow happy matches, since, although 
still, to quote her husband’s couplet to Lady Mary, 


—in the noon of life—those golden days 
When the mind ripens, ere the form decays, 


she never again entered the married state. At Lord Hervey’s 
death her eldest son, George, who was twenty, had become a 
soldier, not entirely with the approval of his grandfather, who 
hated standing armies. Lepel, her eldest daughter—‘a fine black 
girl,” Horace Walpole calls her—was already married to Mr. Con- 
stantine Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, while her second son, 
Augustus, later one of the two husbands of the notorious Miss 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, was already a midshipman in the navy. 
After Augustus came another daughter, Mary, a girl of eighteen, 
and then two little boys—Frederick, who lived to be Bishop of 
Derry, and William, a general in the army. These last two were 
under the charge of a country clergyman, the Rev. Edward Morris; 
and it is to Lady Hervey’s prolonged correspondence with this 
gentleman, which extends from September; 1742, to a month or 
two before her death, that we are mainly indebted for our further 
knowledge of her life. These letters were published in 1821, 
with a brief memoir and notes by Mr. Croker. Subsequent to 
Lord Bristol’s death, in 1751, they are dated from different places, 
but up to that time the majority went out from the Suffolk family 
seat at _Ickworth. 

Ickworth, or Ickworth Hall, where Lord Hervey died, was not 
the ancestral home of the Herveys, which, from various reasons, 
had been allowed to fall into decay. It was a farmhouse in the 
vicinity, to which in April 1702 Lord Bristol (then plain John 
Hervey) had brought his second wife pending the construction of 
a better building. But the arrival of a large second family made 
architectural improvements impossible, and the gradually trans- 
formed and extended farmhouse became the ‘ sweet Ickworth’ to 
which Lady Hervey’s father-in-law refers so often in his Diary. 
From the copy of an old oil-painting prefixed to the volume con- 
taining this record it seems to have been a straggling and battle- 
mented building, standing in a well-wooded park, and having that 


profusion of chimneys which is popularly supposed to indicate 
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hospitality and good housekeeping. To the left, facing the 
spectator, is a garden with a sundial, perhaps the very inclosure 
which Lady Hervey describes to Mr. Morris as containing such a 
show of flowers and sweet shrubs, and to which her care had 
attracted so numerous a colony of birds. Here also she no doubt 
planted the rosary mentioned in another letter, which included 
‘all the sorts of roses there are ’—apparently, in 1747, a collection 
of no more than fifty. Her life at Ickworth must have been a 
thoroughly peaceful one, and, when she was not occupied in her 
correspondence with her friends and children, absorbed almost 
wholly by reading, gardening, riding, or nursing Lord Bristol, 
whose infirmities (he was now over seventy) had greatly increased 
with age. Such glimpses as we get of him exhibit a most 
affectionate and polite old gentleman, much attached to his 
home and his family, but sadly preoccupied with dismal fore- 
bodings as to the inevitable ruin of his country. Lady Hervey, 
who frequently acted as his amanuensis, was evidently very fond 
of him, but her distaste for these perpetual jeremiads, ‘ which she 
sometimes hisses and sometimes parodies,’ peeps out repeatedly 
in her letters. ‘ When I remind Lord Bristol how long it is since 
he bespoke my tears for my ruined country, he shakes his head 
and says, ‘Ay, madam! but it is nearer and nearer, and must 
happen at last,” therefore, according to his method, one should 
begin to weep for one’s children as soon as they are born; for 
they must die at last, and every day brings them nearer to it. 
Let his lordship be a disciple of Heraclitus ; I prefer Democritus, 
and should be glad to have you of the same sect. Ride si 
supis.’ 

Speaking in one of his minor poems of Woolston, Swift 
Says : 

' Those Maids of Honour who can read 
Are taught to use him for their creed. 


Here is a quondam maid of honour who can not only read, but 
quote the ancients at large. Lady Hervey (as Lord Chesterfield 
said) ‘ understood Latin perfectly well,’ and her letters to Mr. 
Morris are freely sprinkled with citations from Horace and Tully 
(which Mr. Croker obligingly translates). Often they are exceed- 
ingly appropriate, as when presently she applies to Lord Bristol 
the ‘Plus dolet quam necesse est, qui ante dolet quam necesse est’ 
of Seneca. In the lines that precede she gives her own cheerful 
philosophy of life. ‘I cannot,’ she says, speaking of politics, 
‘like some people, pass the whole day in sighing, fretting, or 
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scolding about them: I have but a little more time in this world, 
and I choose rather to follow Anacreon’s advice, and 


Of a short life the best to make 
And manage wisely the last stake. 


The same feeling comes out in her first letter, @ propos of 
Young’s then recently published Night Thoughts. They are excel- 
lent, no doubt, but she does not intend to read themagain. ‘I do 
not like to look on the dark side of life, and shall always be 
thankful to those who turn the bright side of that lantern to 
me.’ It was a similar attitude of mind which predisposed her 
towards France and things French, where she found that per- 
petual sunlight and good humour which constituted her fitting 
environment. ‘Here,’ she says later, of Paris, ‘are coteries to 
suit one in every humour (except a melancholy one)’; and in the 
same letter she praises a theological discussion as having been 
conducted with warmth enough for spirit, and not heat enough 
for ill-temper. In her own religious opinions she evidently 
inclined to the esprits forts, and she had naturally been much 
influenced by the opinions of Lord Hervey and the free-thinking 
writers in vogue at the Court of the Princess of Wales. Mr. 
Croker sighs a little over her unorthodox but intelligible partiality 
for Dr. Conyers Middleton, whose Life of Cicero had not only 
been dedicated to her husband, but even purged by his editorial 
pen from many of those ‘low and collegiate phrases,’ of which 
with Lord Chesterfield, Lady Hervey hada borror. But her good 
sense and her good taste alike recoiled from the senseless 
political parodies of the Liturgy which were current circa 1743, 
and which even Walpole so far forgot himself as to imitate in his 
Lessons for the Day. 

Plain sense and an eminently practical intelligence are con- 
spicuous features of these epistles, and not alone in the comments 
upon the retention of the Hanoverian troops, and upon the other 
political complications which wrung the withers of Lord Bristol. 
In that earthquake mania of 1750 which Mr. Croker describes as 
‘unusually rabid and contagious’ Lady Hervey seems to have 
kept her head, as she also did in that other minor madness 
which agitated so many people four years later, the case of 
Elizabeth Canning. She regarded it, and rightly, ‘as, on her 
[Canning’s] part, one of the silliest, worse formed, improbable 
stories she ever met’—which is very much the modern verdict. 
In her literary leaning there is the same bias to the concrete and 
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useful. Unlike the friend of her youth, Lady Mary, she wholly 
eschewed the old romances of Scudéry and the rest, and even 
swelled her Index Expurgatorius by classing with them political 
Utopias like the Oceana of Harrington. Of Tristram Shandy, in 
common with Goldsmith, Walpole, and other of her contem- 
poraries, she could make nothing. To her it seemed but a 
‘tiresome unsuccessful attempt at humour,’ only relieved by the 
excellent sermon of Mr. Yorick, which read like the work of 
another author. On the other hand she studies attentively such 
works as Bolingbroke’s Letters on History, Swift’s Battle of the 
Books, Berkeley's Tar Water, Rousseau’s Emile, Montesquieu, 
Davila, and the Cardinal de Retz—the last of whom she calls her 
favourite author (she had read him six or seven times), devoting, 
indeed, more of her time to commentaries on his Memoirs than 
her editor thinks desirable, since there are large excisions at this 
stage of her correspondence. It is & propos of one of the Cardinal’s 
heroes, the Prince of Condé, that she digresses into the following 
excursus on good humour and good nature, which is a fair 
specimen of her style in this way. ‘ As I take it’ (she says), ‘ good 
nature is a quality of the soul, good temper of the body: the one 
always feels for every body, the other frequently feels for nobody. 
Good tempers are often soured by illness or disappointments, good 
nature can be altered by neither: one would choose the one in a 
companion, the other in a friend. I judge good nature to be the 
effect. of tenderness, and good temper to be the consequence of 
ease and cheerfulness : the first exerts itself in acts of compassion 
and beneficence, the other shows itself in equality of humour and 
compliance.’ 

In Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son a long paragraph is 
devoted to Lady Hervey, to whom he gives young Stanhope an 
introduction. The date of the letter is October 22, 1750, at 
which time she was in Paris, where, indeed, she seems to have 
resided until the close of the following year. His lordship’s 
admiration of his old friend is unbounded. ‘She has been bred 
all her life at courts,’ he says ; ‘ of which she has acquired all the 
easy good-breeding, and politeness, without the frivolousness. She 
has all the reading that a woman should have; and more than 
any woman need have; for she understands Latin perfectly well, 
though she wisely conceals it.’ [Lord Chesterfield had obviously 
not seen her correspondence with Mr. Morris, where it is rather 
en évidence.| ‘No woman’ (he goes on) ‘ever had more than she 
has, le ton de la parfaitement bonne compagnie, les maniéres 
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engageantes, et le je ne scais quoi qui plait, and he bids his 
awkward ofispring consult her in everything pertaining to good 
manners. ‘In such a case she will not put you out of counten- 
ance, by telling you of it in company; but either intimate it by 
some sign, or wait for an opportunity when you are alone together.’ 
She will not only introduce him, says his lordship, but (‘if one 
may use so low a word’) she will puff him, as she lives in the 
beau monde, Of this, unhappily, her letters to Mr. Morris of 
Nutshalling afford no traces. But she was evidently acquainted 
with many of the personages who figure in Walpole’s later letters 
from the French capital. Her chief friend was Mademoiselle de 
Charolais, a princess of the blodéd, with whom she lived much, 
and she went frequently to the Prince de Conti’s charming seat 
at L’Isle Adam, in the valley of Montmorenci. Another intimate 
was that Duchess d’Aiguillon whose singular fancy led her to 
translate and recite the Eloisa to Abelard of Pope and the Solomon 
of Prior. In the summer of 1751 Lady Hervey was ill, and, like 
Walpole, testifies to the extreme kindness and solicitude of her 
French friends, who overpowered her with delicate attentions in 
the shape of light quilts, couches, easy chairs, ‘ little chickens out 
of the country,’ and ‘ new-laid eggs warm from the hen,’ all of 
which things naturally heighten her ‘reluctance to quit this de- 
lightful place [ Paris|, and most agreeable people.’ But the only 
approach to a portrait which she draws for her correspondent is the 
following pen-sketch of the now venerable Cydias of La Bruyére 
—the author of the Pluwralité des Mondes. ‘I dine sometimes’ 
(she says) ‘with a set of beawsx esprits, among which old Fonte- 
nelle presides. He has no mark of age but wrinkles, and a 
degree of deafness: but when, by sitting near him, you make 
him hear you, he never fails to understand you, and always 
answers with that liveliness, and a sort of prettiness, peculiar to 
himself. He often repeats and applies his own and other people’s 
poetry very agreeably ; but only occasionally, as it is proper and 
applicable to the subject. He has still a great deal of gallantry 
in his turn and in his discourse. He is ninety-two, and has the 
cheerfulness, liveliness, and even the taste and appetite of twenty- 
two.’ He was two years older than Lady Hervey thought; but 
he had still six years to live before, in January 1757, he experienced 
that final dificulté d’étre to which his death-bed words referred. 
As far as one can judge from the dates of Lady Hervey’s 
letters, it must have been during her absence in Paris at this 
period that she lost her father-in-law, who departed this world on 
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January 20,1751, in his eighty-sixth year. His last communi- 
cation to her is filled with paternal concern lest her then recent 
indisposition should have been promoted by the late hours and 
good cookery of Paris; and, from the one that immediately pre- 
ceded it, it seems that forebodings of her impending departure 
had for the time been distracting him from the misfortunes of his 
country, since he refers to France as ‘a corrival’ which ‘hath now 
prov’d to have had that superior ascendent long apprehended by, 
Madam, your Ladyship’s disconsolate, faithfull friend and servant, 
Bristol.’ Some years previous to his death, and partly in anticipa- 
tion of the severance from her Suffolk home which that event 
would involve, Lady Hervey had been rebuilding her London 
house in St. James’s Place, her architect being Henry F'itcroft, 
the ‘ Burlington Harry’ to whom we owe Hampstead Church and 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. Her letters contain frequent references 
to the progress of this enterprise, and to the prolonged familiarity 
with compasses, rulers, Greystock bricks, cornices, fascias, copings, 
and so forth, which her minute supervision of the subject entailed. 
Besides making it comfortable, her object was to render it as 
countrified as possible, so as to compensate her, as far as might 
be, for the loss of the bird-haunted lawns and leafy shrubberies of 
Ickworth ; and as its five windows ina row looked uninterruptedly 
over the Green Park towards Chelsea (not far from the spot where 
in 1730 her husband had fought his duel with Pulteney), her 
desire in this respect was doubtless gratified. The house, 
which stood between Spencer House and that of Sir John Cope 
(of Preston Pans), is still in existence, though at a later period it 
was divided into two. At St. James’s Place Lady Hervey resided 
when she was in town, and here she entertained her particular friends 
with delightful little dinners, cooked and served & la Frangaise, 
where the guests would be wits like Walpole or Chesterfield, and 
philosophers like Hume (who sends her from Edinburgh his 
account of his quarrel with Rousseau), or M. Helvetius from Paris, 
whose treatise, De Esprit, is, with Voltaire Sur la Tolérance, 
among the latest literary novelties which her Ladyship reports to 
Mr. Morris. Lord March, afterwards ‘Old Q,’ who was also a 
favoured visitor at the Hétel de Milady, as he calls it, writes 
enthusiastically to Selwyn of these charming gatherings. Another 
of the habitués was Pulteney, both before and after the period 
when, in Lord Chesterfield’s phrase, he ‘ shrunk into insignificancy 
and an earldom.’ A passage or two from Lady Hervey’s letters at 
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the period of his death in July, 1764, serve to complete and 
confirm Lord Chesterfield’s by no means flattering portrait of their 
common friend, whose brilliant social gifts seem never to have 
blinded even his chosen associates to his essentially selfish and 
sordid character: ‘He was a most agreeable companion, and a 
very good-humoured man; but I, that have known him above 
forty years, knew that he never thought of anyone when he did 
not see them, nor ever cared a great deal for those he did see.’ .. . 
‘ He has left an immense fortune to a brother he never cared for, 
and always, with reason, despised, and a great deal to a man he 
once liked, but had lately great reason to think ill of. I am sorry 
he is dead; he was very agreeable and entertaining ; and when- 
ever I was well enough to go down stairs, and give him a good 
dinner, he was always ready to come and give me his good 
company in return. I was satisfied with that; one must take 
people as they are... .’ 

Lord Bath died at eighty-two, and when this letter was written 
Lady Hervey was sixty-four. She returned to France several 
times after her first visit, and made excursions into Scotland and 
its ‘ frightfully dirty’ capital. But in later years, as hereditary 
gout grew upon her, her travels became restricted to such distances 
as would enable a postchaise to bring her home at the first approach 
of an attack. Her letters to Mr. Morris, whose friend and bene- 
factor she continued to the last, extend to a little before her 
death, but she doubtless wrote many others to her favourite 
daughter Lepel ; to her eldest son, the ambassador ; and to his 
brother, the Augustus Hervey who afterwards became an admiral, 
which, we suspect, must have been even better reading than many 
of those to her clerical correspondent. To Mr. Morris, of necessity, 
she shows only the more serious side of her character, although 
even her communications to him are sufficient to reveal her as a 
woman of great intellectual capacity, of very superior ability, and 
of a happy and cheerful habit of mind. To those she loved she 
was uniformly affectionate and sympathetic, and it is not difficult 
to believe her assertion that she never lost a friend except by 
death. She herself died in September, 1768. Walpole, who 
dedicated to her the first three volumes of his Anecdotes of 
Painting, and to whom she left a small remembrance in her will, 
thus writes her epitaph to Mann: ‘She is a great loss to several 
persons; her house was one of the most agreeable in London ; and 
her own friendliness, good breeding, and amiable temper had 
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attached all that knew her. Her sufferings with the gout and 
rheumatism were terrible, aud yet never could affect her patience 
or divert her attention to her friends.’ There was a miniature 
of her at Strawberry Hill; but her best likeness in middle life 
is a portrait by Allan Ramsay, which also belonged to Walpole, 
and which Lady Hervey probably gave him in return for his own 
portrait by the same artist. This latter picture of her, as a pleasant- 
faced elderly lady, is now in the possession of Viscount Lifford, 
at Broadway, in Worcestershire. 


Austin Dopson, 




















Indian Flowers. 


TI intended an ode, 
sut it turned into triolets—AUSTIN DOBSON. 








HE Indian wild flowers 
Are not to be found ; 
You may seek them for hours, 
The Indian wild flowers, 
Through sun and through showers, 
If you look on the ground : 
The Indian wild flowers 
Are not to be found. 


Where the tree-branches spread, 
When the year’s at the spring, 
You must gaze overhead 
Where the tree-branches spread ; 
Orange, purple, and red 
Flowers cluster and cling 
Where the tree-branches spread 
When the year’s at the spring. 


’Gainst a turquoise-blue sky 
Glows the cotton tree’s coral ; 
Scarlet jewels on high, 
’Gainst a turquoise-blue sky, 
Where the honey birds fly 
And the brisk hoopoes quarrel. 
’Gainst a turquoise-blue sky 
Glows the cotton tree’s coral. 
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INDIAN FLOWERS 


When the pale cirrus blooms 
All the air’s honey-sweet. 

Little green and white plumes, 

When the pale cirrus blooms, 

Scatter out their perfumes 
Through the dust-laden heat. 

When the pale cirrus blooms 
All the air’s honey-sweet. 


On the gold-mohar tree 
Fairy gold lies in showers. 
Oh! the rich tints to see 
On the gold-mohar tree ! 
Setting sun’s pageantry 
Shown in masses of flowers. 
On the gold-mohar tree 
Fairy gold lies in showers. 


I am tired of this splendour : 
Too bright the sun blazes ; 
Give me primroses tender— 
I am tired of this splendour— 
Anemones slender, 
And little white daisies. 
I am tired of this splendour : 
Too bright the sun blazes. 


Very far over seas 
Grow the flowers I love best— 
On the green English leas, 
Very far over seas, 
In a pleasant spring breeze, 
Near a skylark’s small nest. 
Very far over seas 
Grow the flowers I love best. 
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Réntgen’s Curse. 


WAS educated at Cambridge, and after taking a respectable 
degree I adopted bacteriology and analytical chemistry as my 
profession. But after some years, part of which time was spent 
in the service of the Indian Government in the chase after the 
cholera microbe, I inherited some money, retired to England, and 
married. We had lived some years a country life, and had several 
children. I never altogether abandoned my favourite pursuit, and 
I had a laboratory built on to my house. My wife painted fairly 
for an amateur, and excelled in photography. The interest I took 
iu her work led me to the study of light and all the phenomena 
connected with it, and this study became more and more absorb- 
ing. Nevertheless, a considerable portion of my time was given to 
outdoor pursuits and the society of my family and friends. No 
one could accuse me of overworking myself, or suspect me of 
yielding to the delusions of imagination. I-trouble the reader 
with this preface lest in the statement I am about to make he 
should suspect he was reading the fictions of a diseased brain. 

I was on the track of a great discovery. I was sure of it. A 
little more time, a little more toil, and the reward would be mine. 
I, Herbert Newton, should be hailed as the greatest benefactor of 
the human race in modern times. It was about the time that 
Réntgen published the wonderful results of his experiments with 
what he called the X-rays, and the whole world of scientific men 
felt that they were on the verge of a great event. Every 
magazine had an article on the so-called photography of the 
invisible, and every lecture-hall resounded with explanations of 
these extraordinary phenomena. To me, a student in this same 
field, the possibilities which underlay this discovery seemed im- 
measurable. My excitement became intense, and I threw all 
my powers of mind and body into the work of following the path 
of research indicated by Réntgen. To my eager brain there 
appeared no limit to the power which might be acquired by one 
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who could make the X-rays his servants, and compel them to obey 
him. In one science alone—that of medicine—what a revolution 
might be effected, what progress made, if the physician could see 
the working of the vital organs and their condition! He could 
then no longer be accused of pouring he knows not what into he 
knows not what, to cure he knows not what. It was possible even 
now, as Rontgen had proved, to examine the skeleton. But so 
long as a tedious process was necessary there would be many cases 
to which the new discovery could not be applied, while as yet only 
the skeleton, and not the interior organs, could be portrayed. I 
was determined to go far beyond the goal reached by Réntgen. I 
would not rest until the physician should be able to see and 
examine any part of the human organism as the patient lay on 
his bed, and to study the anatomy of the body in health or in 
disease as if he had the eye of the Creator. Other and wider 
fields of ambition opened to me, and I pictured myself able to see 
into the bowels of the earth or the depths of the sea. The 
discovery of minerals and precious stones, the finding of lost 
treasures, the laying bare of the secrets of ancient cities—these 
were but a few of the vulgar applications of the power which I 
sought to possess. Far above and beyond these rose the hope of 
snatching from Nature the secret of life itself, and of making 
biology the supreme science. Animated by these thoughts, I 
redoubled my exertions. Hardly giving myself time to eat or 
sleep, I would not spare a moment for the ordinary duties of life, 
and to my wife and children I became like one in a trance. 

Not without a hard struggle did my wife let me fall into these 
ways. She exhorted and implored me by my love for her and the 
children. She urged me to remember my duty to God and man. 
But I would hear nothing. I was like the opium-eater or the 
drunkard. I could not now resist the impulse that was hurrying 
me on. So the days went by. Nearer and nearer I seemed to the 
desired end, and yet more and more there was to do. More 
laborious became the search, more close and fatiguing the observa- 
tion necessary, for I had brought my experiments now to such a 
point that they were microscopic in their minuteness. As I 
staggered to bed, generally at an hour long past midnight, I felt 
my head swim and reel with the weariness of my brain. Excite- 
ment and determination roused me early in the morning to fresh 
efforts. Nature, however, did not leave me without warning that 
I was transgressing her laws. I began to dread that my strength 
would fail me, and that I should break down before my task was 
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accomplished. Sometimes in the midst of my studies a veil, as it 
were, would come over my thoughts. All of a sudden, just as if 
some fairy had touched me with an enchanted wand, my thoughts 
would cease, my mind become like an empty page, and the brain, 
which a moment before had been full of active movements, keen 
reasonings, and vivid perceptions of the conclusions, would be dull 
and inert. It was just as if a damp sponge had been passed over 
a slate. These were warnings. What were warnings to me? If I 
must die for my work, I would die. But I would die working. 

At last it came. Not the ruin of my mind, but the glory and 
pride of my life. I had gone far beyond and away from Réntgen’s 
experiments. His discoveries had sufficed to show that no objects 
were in themselves opaque or impervious. There were rays of 
light or waves of ether that could—and no doubt did—pass 
through every and any substance, But the retina of the human 
eye did not respond to them. If the invisible ultra-violet rays 
can be made perceptible to the eye by means of the fluorescence 
they excite in certain substances, then why should not other rays, 
such as Réntgen’s X-rays, be made visible to the eye by some 
chemical means? As no bodies are really opaque, some rays must 
pass through matter of every kind, and some means can probably be 
found of making these rays visible to the eye. A power of sight 
able to see with the Réntgen rays was the first object to be 
attained, and my researches were directed towards finding the 
means of gaining that power. My belief in the possibilities of 
achieving this result was confirmed by the evident and great 
differences in the sight of animals—differences which seemed to 
me due less to variations in the mechanism of the eye than to the 
capacity of the retina to respond to rays other than those which 
go to form what to the human eye is light. 

Iam not going, however, to weary the reader with the details of 
my discovery. What I wish to tell is the effect and consequences 
of it. 

It was past midnight, and J had been absorbed in work for 
many hours. I was eager, and flushed with excitement. My 
experiments during the day had been unusually successful and 
fertile. I thought I had the object of my desire within my grasp ; 
and my mind was full of visions of the field of knowledge about 
to be laid open to it. 

There was one faithful friend who never left me all these 
weary days. My children, poor things! seldom came near me. 
My wife had well-nigh ceased to come into my laboratory except 
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at stated hours to call me to meals. My dog never left me. He 
had true faith. He knew well that the time would come when, 
my work being done, I should seize my gun and we should both go 
forth again into the sweet-smelling fields and the pleasant woods, 
full of scent and adventure to him. He seemed to know that I was 
not working for pleasure or caprice, and that I had no choice but 
to be about my business. At first, when the usual hour for going 
out arrived, he would bark and jump on me, and urge me to 
come as only a dog can urge; but after a few days he understood 
and accepted the reasons which bound me to my chair, and never 
again, irksome though the confinement was to him, did he 
importune me to leave my work. This faithful friend was lying 
at my feet now. He was sleeping, half on his back, with limbs 
extended and head thrown a little back. It was, as I have said, 
past midnight. The house was still as a tomb. All were asleep. 
My laboratory was at the end of a passage, away from the bed- 
rooms of the family. I thought I had found at last how to make 
a liquid which, applied to the eyes, might make them sensitive to 
the X-rays, and perhaps to other waves of ether yet unknown. 
‘Taking a camel’s-hair brush, I inserted a little of this preparation 
under the half-open eyelids of the sleeping dog. I knew it would 
give him no pain, and the longer it remained undisturbed upon 
the eyes the more likely its action to be effectual. Scarcely 
moving under my touch, which he knew and loved, the dog slept 
on. I sat down again to wait the result. I was excited and 
impatient ; my nerves, suffering from overwork, were as tense as 
those of a condemned man listening in his cell for the footsteps of 
the executioner. I heard every little weird and awesome sound 
that breaks the silence of a sleeping house to a nervous watcher— 
the creaking of the stairs under stealthy footsteps; the sigh of 
suppressed breathings; the fearful whisper of voices that must 
speak, yet dread to be heard. Hark! What is that at my door? 
I must have been half asleep. I jumped up from my chair with 
a start, trembling with fear, yet ashamed of my fears and my 
childish lack of nerve. Ah! there it is again! I was stepping 
forward to open my door, when just at that moment the dog 
awoke. He rose lazily, stretched himself, yawned, and then came 
up slowly and stiffly, stretching his hind legs, and wagging his tai! 
to greet me after his sleep, and suggest that it was time to move. 
He rubbed his nose against my knee, and then looked up in my 
face, Ah! Whatisit? The brute’s eyes dilated with terror, 
his hair bristled on his back, he shrank back from: me slowly, 
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paralysed by deadly fear. And then there went forth from him 
a cry of horror too awful for words to tell. It was unearthly, un- 
fleshly—such a cry as a damned soul may give forth on hearing 
its condemnation. I have read of the shrieks of wounded horses 
on the field of battle; I have heard the groans of man in mortal 
agony; in the depths of the jungle I have heard the piteous cry 
of the deer seized by a beast of prey—all sounds eloquent of pain 
and fear. But these were as voices of joy compared to that cry 
of terror and despair that froze the blood in my veins and bade 
my pulse cease to beat. When that awful cry pierced the still- 
ness of the night, the knocking at the door became loud and 
impatient. I heard my wife’s voice imploring me to let her in. 
I opened the door and she rushed in, her face white and distorted 
with terror. 

‘Oh, my God,’ she cried, ‘ protect me! What terrible cry was 
that? Herbert, what was it? It has nearly killed me with fear ; 
and if the children had heard it? Oh, my children, my children ! 
Speak, Herbert! Would you drive me mad?’ 

The dog was lying moaning under the table against the wall. 
Hearing my wife’s voice, he came out trembling, and crouching as 
a hound that dreads the lash. 

‘ Poor fellow,’ she said, ‘ poor old fellow. What’s the matter, 
Dash? What is it ?’ 

Hearing the kind and well-known voice, the poor beast crawled 
to her feet and looked up. Instantly the same look of horror 
came into his eyes, the same awful cry issued from his mouth, and 
he slunk back into his place of retreat under the table. 

‘What have you done to the poor beast?’ cried my wife, 
indignation now taking the place of fear. ‘Surely you have not 
used him for some wicked experiment ?’ 

Her anger was noble, and became her well. I could not tell 
her what I had done. Resorting to a subterfuge, I assured her 
that I had done nothing to hurt or injure the animal, who, as she 
knew, was my constant and loved companion. I began to realise 
that the dog’s fear was caused by what he saw, and triumph in the 
success of my experiments was driving every other consideration 
and feeling out of my mind. 

‘Come, dear,’ I said to my wife, ‘I am wearied out. Let us to 
bed. The dog was ar’eep, and must have dreamt of something 
that terrified him. Let us leave him alone. He will soon recover 
himself,’ 

Fearing lest he should see either of us again and a fresh fit of 
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horror should seize him, I switched off the electric light, and 
taking up a candle, which I lighted hastily, I led the way out of 
the room, and shut the doors on Dash. 

Before we slept my wife once more attempted by her entreaties 
to induce me to forsake this, as she called it, mad pursuit. She 
pointed out the change which the last few weeks had wrought in 
my appearance, how I had aged, and how my strength and health 
were failing. She prayed me, if I did not care .or myself, to have 
some thoughts for our children and for her, from whose life I was 
taking away all joy and happiness. She knew I was not thirsting 
for gain, and she acknowledged the loftiness of my motives. Never- 
theless, ambition was the spirit that moved me, and I had, she 
urged, no right to sacrifice to it my wife and children. It was 
hard indeed for me to resist her. Bat how could I have the 
heart to turn back when I was, as I conceived, within sight of the 
goal, I tried to explain to her the enormous importance to man- 
kind of the great discovery I was on the point of making. Only 
a few more days, it might be only a few more hours, were necessary 
to complete my work. Would she not have a little more patience ? 
When I had accomplished my task I would shut up my laboratory 
and resume straightway my usual healthy way of life. This I 
solemnly promised her, and she had perforce to be content with 
it. But I could see that she whom I loved above everything, so 
far as my accursed ambition left me free to love, had lost faith in 
my assurances and was sorely grieved. It was long before I could 
find rest in sleep. 

Early in the morning I rose, eager to verify the success I 
anticipated, and went down again to my laboratory to work. My 
dog lay fast asleep on the hearthrug. Hearing me enter, he got 
up, shook and stretched himself, and came across the room to 
greet his master. But when he saw me, again that fearful look 
came into his eyes, and once again that cry of terror, seeming to 
gather into one all the pain and agony of the brute creation, 
swept through the house. Knowing as I did the cause of his fear, 
and hailing it asa sure token of my success, yet that terrible sound 
unnerved me. I opened the door of my room with an unsteady 
hand, and the poor brute rushed, or rather tumbled, past me, and 
I saw him no more. I heard afterwards that he found his way 
into the garden, and into a thicket, whence no persuasion of voice 
or offer of food could tempt him, and where he perished miserably 
from fear and famine, 

I pass over the confusion and panic which were caused in the 
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house by the dog’s cry of agony. Once more I had shut myselfin 
my laboratory, and was preparing to try the experiment on my 
own eyes. Arrogant fool that I was, the dog’s terror had no warn- 
ing forme. It was true that I noticed with surprise that the 
effect had been more lasting than knowledge of the ingredients 
used had led me to anticipate. I had looked for a merely tran- 
sient influence on the sight. The animal’s eyes had retained the 
effects of the application for a considerable number of hours. It 
occurred to me as possible that the last attack of panic was only 
the result of the remembrance of what he had seen the night 
before. However this might be, no thought of applying the 
lesson to my own case and of holding my hand came into my 
mind. I was satisfied that I had made one of the most wonderful 
discoveries of modern times, and that by its publicationmy name 
would.be made famous. By means practically as simple as that 
by which the surgeon dilates the pupil of his patient, I could now 
make the eye susceptible to those subtle rays or emanations to 
which few, perhaps none, of the objects surrounding us are dense 
or opaque. I was determined without delay to make the experi- 
ment on my own sight. Nor would anything have availed then 
to deter me, not even if I could have foreseen the suffering I was 
condemning myself to endure. I had in my grasp a talisman 
that would unlock for me the secrets of the universe. The fruit 
of the tree of knowledge hung within my reach. Ambition, 
desire, curiosity, tempted me. I must eat of it, even if the penalty 
were death, or worse. 

As I have said, I had shut the door of my laboratory and was 
alone. I took the phial which contained the liquid I had applied 
to the dog’s eyes, and carefully painted with it the insides of my 
eyelids. Then I sat down in my easy-chair, with closed eyes, to 
give the drug a fair chance of showing its power. 

I had sat thus for a considerable time, my mind full of the 
great discovery I had made, and dwelling on all its possible con- 
sequences, immense in their results, endless in their variations, 
when it occurred to me to write at once to Professor , with 
whom I was in correspondence on the subject of my researches, 
to tell him how far they had gone, and the extraordinary phenomena 
in the case of the dog. I turned to my writing-table for this 
purpose. For a moment I thought my brain must have given 
way and that my imagination was playing me a trick. 

I could see nothing like a table. The whole room had taken 
a fantastic and ghostly appearance. Instead of the mahogany 
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bureau which held my writing-materials, there -was a misty and 
barely visible outline, which I can only compare to that of a ship 
looming through a dense fog. Upon the surface of this mist, 
floating, or rather upheld in their places by some magical and 
invisible support, were the brass handles, ornaments, locks, and 
keyholes of the drawers. There was nothing else to be seen with 
a distinct and defined outline, except here and there a screw or an 
angle-iron which had been used in the joining, and a bunch of 
keys and some gold seals which I kept in one of the drawers. 

Pens or paper, although I knew there was plenty of them 
about, I could see none. I put out my hand to feel for them, and 
a shudder passed through me when I saw it was a skeleton hand. 
However, by the sense of touch I found some paper and a pen; 
but I could see neither, and after attempting to write a letter in 
ink which I could not see, on paper I could not see, on an 
invisible table, and with an invisible pen in a skeleton hand, I 
gave it up in despair, and threw myself back in my chair. I 
began now to realise what I had done, and to feel that knowledge 
might be too perfect. Up to this time I had not paid much 
attention to anything beyond my table and my own hands and 
arms. Rising now from my chair, I saw that to my eyes I was a 
skeleton, with metal buttons and a watch and chain belonging to 
it in some mysterious way without touching it. I could see that 
my legs were nothing but bones without either clothes or flesh, 
although I was strangely conscious of the presence of both. It 
was a ghastly and sickening sight to look down at my legs and 
body and see the bare bones of my own skeleton, and watch the 
motions of the uncovered, or apparently uncovered, joints. Be- 
tween excitement and over-worry and the neglect to take proper 
food, rest and exercise, my nerves were no better than those of 
a drunkard. I could hardly endure the sights which I had im- 
posed upon myself. It seemed to me that it was near our breakfast- 
hour, and I took out my watch to see the time. I could see the 
hands, but the dial was invisible, while the works below it were 
clearly seen. The feeling of existence and reality conveyed by 
the sense of touch and the perception of warmth seemed the one 
barrier left between me and death. 

My wife’s voice at the door recalled me to myself. It was 
her practice, if I had not left the laboratory, to fetch me to break- 
fast, and usually our youngest child, a fine, stout little boy, came 
with her, Prepared as I was to some extent for what I was to 
see, the reality—if anything can be called real in this wonderful 
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world—came upon me with a shock I could hardly tear. I 
tottered back, and clutched for support at the misty and uncanny 
object which I knew to be my table. I dared for one moment to 
look again, and in that one moment I suffered enough to make 
me regret for ever the ambition to see with the Divine eye. Two 
living skeletons walked in, the larger leading the little one by the 
hand; two chattering, gibbering skeletons, the smaller dancing 
and hopping along, and waving his little bony hands. Nearer 
they came, and although I heard the loved and familiar voices of 
the mother and child, and knew that they were living creatures of 
flesh as well as bone, I could not master the terrors and the 
dreadful feeling of disgust and repulsion that came over me. I 
could not endure to meet their embrace. Closing my eyes, I 
would have fallen if I had not supported myself against the 
table. 

During the moment I looked at her my glance must have 
betrayed me, for my wife exclaimed : 

‘Herbert, what is the matter? Why do you look at me in 
such a way? You have overworked yourself. I was afraid it 
would all come to this.’ 

It was some comfort to feel the warm, living touch of her 
hand and her breath on my face as she guided me to a chair. I 
sat down, resting my head on her shoulder, but not daring to look 
up. A little warm hand was laid upon mine, and a little voice 
lisped : 

‘ Farder dear, dear farder, look at baby!’ 

Unable to withstand the entreating little voice, I opened my 
eyes. Oh God! how terrible! There at my knee was a little 
skeleton, mouthing at me and aping the motions of life. I closed 
my eyes again, and my tongue refused to speak. 

‘Herbert,’ said my wife, ‘speak to us. You are ill, dear, 
Speak, I entreat you ; tell me what is the matter.’ 

With all the force of my will I commanded myself, and looked 
at her. 

‘I am not feeling quite right, dear,’ I answered. ‘I have 
been overworking myself, as you say, and I want my breakfast. 
I must take things more easy for a time.’ 

I tried to regard her with my usual look. I could not. It 
was not in my power. No one can imagine the grotesque horror 
of what I saw. Remember it was my wife, the woman I loved 
above everyone else, in whose beauty I rejoiced, the light of whose 
eyes was the sunshine of my life. I looked, and what did I see? 
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Instead of the comely face with its loving smile, a grinning skull, 
all the more dreadful because it was alive. Instead of the shapely 
figure, a ghastly skeleton, whose bony hands were outstretched to 
touch me. In the most tragic events there is sometimes an 
element of the ludicrous, so there was something of the ridiculous 
in this horrible travesty of life. There were hairpins hovering, as 
it were, over the skull, and a necklace of gold floating round the 
bones of the neck, moved by the breathing, yet appearing to touch 
nothing ; the steel stiffenings of the corset showed like bars placed 
unmeaningly in front of the ribs, while a shoe-buckle sat lightly 
and uncannily above the bony instep of each foot. The rings she 
wore encircled without touching the bones of her fingers. It was 
a skeleton masquerading in the skeleton of a dress. 

To turn to the child was only to see still uglier horrors—the 
gaping suture in the baby skull, gaps where the joints should be, 
hands and feet connected by a hardly visible film with the limbs. 
For some reason the outlines of the flesh and the larger organs 
were more distinct than in the woman. David might have had 
some such vision when he truly said we are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 

‘Come, Herbert,’ said my wife, in an anxious tone of voice, 
‘I cannot see you like this. Your nerves are suffering from over- 
work, and you will be seriously ill if you do not rest. Come, now, 
and have something to eat, and then we will go out together. It 
is a lovely, bright morning, and when we come in you will lie 
down and take a sleep.’ 

I suffered her to lead me out of the room, turning my eyes 
away from her. It was difficult for me to see my way in any 
case, as I saw little but a kind of mist, and I remember wondering 
how Dash had found his way out of my room. She led me into 
the breakfast-room, and I forced myself to look about me. I was 
not ill, I was not mad. It was childish and foolish to be thus 
upset by the sight of the human frame. I reasoned with myself, 
and tried to conquer and overcome my disgust, but it was impos- 
sible. It was not merely that I saw my family in the form of 
skeletons sitting round me. The horror lay in the life of the 
skeletons. They were not like the dry bones in a museum of 
anatomy or in the valley of death. They looked fresh and 
clammy, and the skulls wagged and mouthed at me in a manner 
that made my skin creep with disgust to see them eating or 
pretending to eat, lifting the bony fingers to the gumless jaws, 
which they moved in the act of chewing. The Egyptians may 
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have been able to feast with a quiet, unobtrusive skeleton at the 
board—one amongst many living. The most callous cynic could 
not have enjoyed his dinner with such company asI had. Besides, 
I could not see to eat or drink. Nothing was visible to me except 
the metal of the plate and knives. I could not help myself, 
and I could not or would not explain to my wife what had 
happened. I was afraid she would think me labouring under a 
delusion, and I was more afraid that, if she believed me, she would 
feel outraged and offended that I should see her thus, and a 
barrier would be raised between us. I made an effort to look 
natural and unconcerned and find something to eat and drink. I 
succeeded only in upsetting a cup of tea that had been handed to 
me, and sweeping the crockery off the table. My wife gave a cry 
of distress and came over to me. She evidently thought, as she 
had good cause for thinking, that my intellect was failing. 

As the only means of escape I said I was not feeling very well 
and must lie down. I was giddy and could hardly see. If she 
would take me upstairs and help me to lie down, I thought I 
should be better, and some food on a tray might be sent up 
to me. 

Accordingly, with my wife’s aid, I went upstairs and lay 
down. Some breakfast was brought up on a tray, which hap- 
pened to be of silver or plated metal. As this was visible to me, 
and I knew the limits within which I had to search, I was able 
without much difficulty to find what I wanted and to take the 
food of which I was in sore need. This done, I lay still and tried 
to sleep. My care now was how to get rid of the power which I had 
striven so hard to gain, to the possession of which I had looked 
forward as the main object of living. It was mine, and what was 
the result? Everything in the outer world which had given me 
pleasure and happiness had gone from me. All beauty of shape 
and colour had for me vanished away. So far as I was concerned 
this ancient world, with all the lovely forms of life it contains, 
had disappeared, and I lived in the older time of chaos, when the 
earth was without form and void. 

I must have fallen asleep and slept for some time. I was 
awakened by the door opening and someone entering with a soft 
and cautious step. I heard my wife speaking in a whisper. I 
called her to me without opening my eyes, lest the pleasure of her 
presence and of her soft, warm touch should be destroyed by the 
sight of the bones, living indeed, but without sinews or flesh. It 
was something to know that I could close my eyes to what I did 
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not wish to see, and that the pleasure of feeling her touch and 
hearing her voice remained to me and was enhanced. The cheer- 
fulness of the blind became intelligible to me. 

‘How are you now, dear,’ she said; ‘ you have been a long 





time asleep. I have brought Dr. B to see you, she went on, 
naming a well-known London physician whom I knew well. ‘He 
came down an hour ago, but I did not let him come up as you 
were asleep, and he arrived tired and hungry.’ 

‘Iam glad to see you, B——,’ said I, holding out my hand 
tohim. ‘But I do not think I need your professional help.’ 

I turned to look at him as I spoke, and felt that my eyes 
must have belied my lips. 

‘What is the matter, Newton ?’ said he; ‘are you in pain? 
You seemed to start when you looked at me.’ 

It was very difficult to tell him. I could not tell him that he 
seemed to me a grinning skeleton with a complete set of false 
teeth and a pince-nez. Yet that would have been the simple 
truth. He seemed to me a framework of living bones with a few 
metal buttons, like the satellites of a planet, unconnected and 
yet attached. 

He was a somewhat corpulent man, and the way in which his 
handsome watch and chain hovered, as it were, several inches in 
front of his ribs was peculiarly ludicrous. It was a horrible and 
ghastly sight. But the absurdity of this grotesque collection of 
bones being an eminent London physician so tickled my fancy 
that I broke into a loud laugh, which even to my own ears 
sounded like the laugh of a maniac. When I looked at B I 
was not overcome by the horror which I felt at seeing my wife 
and children in this manner. In the case of my friend it was the 
ridiculous side of the picture which affected me most. He did 
not understand the cause of my merriment. I could see by his 
attitude that he was beginning to take my case seriously. 

‘ Newton,’ he said, in a grave voice, ‘ you are not well, and I 
must insist on your being calm and quiet. Let me feel your 
pulse.’ . 

I put out my hand, and when I saw the skeleton with its 
false teeth and gold pince-nez holding my skeleton wrist with 
one bony hand, while in the other it held a watch at which it 
appeared to gaze attentively, I threw myself back on the pillow 
and fairly screamed with laughter. He was a handsome, well- 
mannered man, and had a large practice amongst the fashionable 
ladies of London. How many of these fair patients would con- 
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sult him, thought I, if he appeared to them in this guise? Not 
many of those, at least, who suffered from nerves. To him my 
laugh must have sounded absolutely inept. What on earth was 
there to laugh at? From the tone of his voice I gathered that 
he was alarmed for me. We had known each other long, and 
were close friends. 

‘Newton,’ he said gravely, ‘you must compose yourself. 
Your wife has told me how you have been working for months, 
and how this attack came on. I must order you to keep per- 
fectly quiet, and to remain in bed until I give you leave to get 
up. You will have an attack of brain fever and lose your life, 
perhaps worse, unless you obey me. Dear Mrs. Newton,’ he said, 
turning to my wife, ‘leave us for a few minutes. I should like to 
have some conversation with your husband.’ 

When she had gone, B—— came and sat down in a chair 
beside me. I was compelled to shut my eyes, as the appearance 
of this solemn spectacled skeleton bending over me with that 
professional bedside manner which the physician has, or acquires, 
was more than my sense of humour could stand. About the man, 
as he was in the flesh, there was nothing absurd, but the skeleton, 
and especially the skull, had an air of priggish conceit that moved 
me to assault him. He felt my pulse again and examined me 
carefully with a stethoscope, took my temperature, looked at my 
tongue, and questioned me closely as to the state of my health. 
Then he began, evidently of a purpose, to discuss current events 
and everyday topics. It required all the self-control of which I 
was capable to look at him and keep my countenance while this 
was going on. The solemn movements of the physician-skeleton 
were sublimely burlesque. I could see that he was fairly puzzled. 
At last, after all the tappings and touchings and auscultations 
were over— 

‘ Well, Newton,’ he said, ‘I cannot see that there is anything 
bodily wrong with you, except that you are rather run down from 
too much work and too little air and exercise. But from the 
account your wife has given me, and from what I have seen of 
you, I am not at all satisfied about you. You appear to be in a 
very excitable state, liable to fits of horror when those you love 
come near you, and at other times to attacks of causeless laughter. 
What do you find so ludicrous in me, or so horrible in your wife 
and children? I cannot understand your case, unless you are 
either feigning madness—a supposition which, as regards you, is 
impossible—or suffering from one of those hallucinations or 
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delusions with which Nature punishes us for overtaxing our brain 
power. Now that your wife has left the room, tell me why her 
appearance causes you to shrink from her. You can rely on my 
discretion.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said I, ‘ there is no mystery about it, except 
Nature, the mystery of all mysteries. I have made a wonderful 
discovery.’ 

And I told him the history of the matter, from the experiment 
on the dog up to his arrival. I could see that he thought my 
mind had gone astray, and did not believe a word I was saying. 

‘My dear B » I said, ‘I see you think I have lost my 
senses and that I am talking nonsense. I admit that I have been 
working too much, and became very excited by my experiments. 
My nerves are no doubt overstrung, otherwise I should not have 
been so much disturbed by what I have seen. But as to the 
facts, what I have told you is the simple truth. Indeed, in some 
respects it is less than the truth, as words cannot convey to you 
more than a very imperfect idea of the kind of world into which 
I have plunged. I have torn away the veil mercifully spread over 
our eyes. Blindness itself were preferable to the perfect vision I 
have sought and acquired.’ 

I was going to offer to prove by experiment that my assertions 
were true when, more convinced than ever that I was raving, he 
cut me short : 

‘Come now, Newton, I must forbid you to talk any more at 
present. I will come to see you again shortly, and we can discuss 
this matter. Meanwhile remain in bed. Keep absolutely quiet, 
and sleep as much as youcan. I will order you a sleeping draught. 
Good-bye until the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘Stop, B !’ ITeried. ‘I can prove to you easily that you 
are mistaken and that I am telling the truth.’ 

But before I had finished the sentence he was away and the 
door shut. Jike many of his kind, he had no scientific imagina- 
tion, and took little interest in anything that did not in his view 
lead to some*practical end in his profession. I determined to 
obey him all the same, because his advice, although founded on 
a very mistaken view of my case, coincided with my own opinion. 
It was very probable that absolute rest and sleep were the best 
means of allowing the effects of the drug to wear off, and of 
restoring my eyes to their ordinary state. Accordingly I remained 
in bed, kept my eyes closed, and got my wife to read an amusing 

book to me. 
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It is needless to write down all the incidents of the day. Let 
me hasten to the end. I occasionally looked round, but found 
that my sight was still in the same state. I took the sleeping 
draught at night, and slept soundly without even a dream. How 
refreshed I felt when I awoke in the early morning! I was lying 
on my side, with my face towards a window which looked out on 
part of the garden. There was an old oak tree not far off, and it 
was my fancy to leave the curtains undrawn so that I might see 
the tree with the background of the morning sky when I awoke. 
No beautiful picture awaited me this morning. My eyes were 
still, to my dismay, under the influence of the drug and sensitive 
to the X-rays. I turned hastily away from the window to my 
other side. An indescribable horror seized me. There in her 
accustomed place beside me lay my wife’s skeleton, as it were the 
skeleton of one who had died in her sleep long years ago and had 
been left to lie undisturbed. There it lay beside me, and I nearly 
touched the skull as I turned. I put out my hands to save my 
face from the hateful contact, when the arms began to move as if 
they would enfold me in theirembrace. I could control my terror 
no longer. With the shriek of a madman I leapt from the bed. 
The skeleton rose with a start and tried to grasp me. I heard 
my wife’s voice uttering a cry of fear. I tried to escape; my foot 
caught in something, and I fell heavily, and I remember no more. 

It was a lovely summer morning when I came to myself. I 
felt weak, and did not desire to move. I was lying in bed, turned 
towards the window I have mentioned before. I could tell that 
it was early morning. The sun was not high. The pale greenish 
blue of the sky was mottled with delicate rosy clouds. Birds were 
singing, and a soft flower-scented breath was coming in through 
the open window. It was some time before full consciousness 
returned and I could recall to mind what had happened to me. 
Then the dreadful recollection came upon me, and, forgetting, the 
present evidence of my senses, I turned with an awful dread that 
the same sight might await me again. 

It may be a confession of weakness, but never before or since, 
though I may have had much greater cause, have I been so really 
and earnestly thankful. It may seem but a small thing com- 
paratively to be saved from a disagreeable sight, especially 
when it is the consequence of a power that may be turned to 
great purposes. I had my wife and children with me still. I 
could still hear their voices and feel their touch unchanged, even 
though I could see only the most unlovely portion of their bodies. 
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Yet I believe, although it is a terrible thing to say, that I would 
have chosen rather to part with them for ever than to see them 
as I saw them during those terrible days. I was indeed glad and 
thankful in the inmost depths of my being when, turning myself 
slowly and feebly on that lovely morning, full of fear of what I 
might see, I saw lying there, close beside me, the gracious form 
of my wife, her comely head with its soft brown hair almost 
touching mine. 

It was not long before I had quite regained my strength and 
spirits. I recognised that I was not of the stuff of which the 
pioneers and heroes of science are made. I had heen ill and 
unconscious for many days. My wife had taken the reins 
for the time into her own hands, and I found she had effected 
a complete clearance of my laboratory and its contents. She 
believed that I had worked myself into a state of madness, and as 
I never explained the facts to her, and for the reasons already 
given did not wish to explain them, I took no pains to un- 
deceive her. If it had not been for the fate of my poor dog, 
who had not shared in his master’s scientific labours, I might 
have persuaded myself that I bad been the sport of a diseased 
imagination. 

My notebooks, I found, had escaped the ruthless hand which 
had turned my laboratory into a billiard-room. In them was a 
record of my researches and their results, more or less complete. 
This I sent to my friend Professor Gleichen, to use the results as 
he thought fit, provided he did not connect the discovery with 
my name. The Herr Professor worked them out, and verified 
them at once by experiment on his own sight. I receiveda letter 
from him, written by an amanuensis in the first flush of his 
pleasure, full of what he hoped to achieve by this new faculty. 
He was an old man, he said, and even if he found that his sight 
was permanently altered, and that he could not recover his normal 
vision, he did not object to unpleasantness and inconvenience 
suffered in the cause of knowledge. 

Some weeks afterwards he wrote in a less cheerful and hopeful 
strain, notwithstanding some remarkable discoveries he had been 
able to make. When some months had passed, I heard of his 
sudden death. Whether he died from natural causes, or whether 
he found life under such conditions a burden not to be endured 
even by a German savant, who can tell ? 


C. H. T. CRosTHwalrte. 
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The English Ranchwoman. 


F, as was pointed out in a former article,’ the English ranch- 
man’s career is not as a general thing a triumphant success, 
how fares it with the English lady who has undertaken to share 
his Western home? Her husband most likely has had some 
experience of ranching, and is, presumably, here because an active 
life suits him. He has probably tried it for a few years, and has 
gone tothe bottom. His friends at home have come to the rescue 
and set him on his legs again. He has had his experience, and 
has once more a little money to start again with. He has tried it 
as a bachelor, and believes that his failure was partly due to this 
very thing—the household duties taking so much of his time. 
During these first years of his ranching career he has heard 
repeatedly from his neighbours that ‘a bachelor has no business 
on a ranch.’ ‘ You want a wife,’ he has been told by someone 
who has dropped in about dinner-time, and is watching with con- 
temptuous pity his host’s endeavours to prepare the meal. ‘I 
wouldn’t live this way,’ says another on another occasion, with the 
refreshing frankness customary in the West, ‘ as long as there was 
an unmarried woman in Missouri.’ ‘ Darn this thing of baching,’ 
says yet another, taking in with comprehensive eye the disorder 
and confusion in which our friend luxuriates. ‘What a man lives 
for is for what little comfort he gets; and if he don’t get that, he 
don’t get nawthin’.’ And to each and all of these and similar 
remarks is appended the assurance that if he will only get married 
he will ‘ make two dollars where, single, he can’t make one.’ 
Contrasting his own surroundings with those of his married 
neighbours, there is smail cause for surprise if our Englishman 
begins to believe there may be some truth in it. The loneliness 
of his house, the time he loses getting his meals, the desolation 
which greets him if he gets home late on a winter evening and 
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has still his outside ‘ chores’ to do before he can begin to prepare 
his own supper—all these are arguments which urge him to the 
belief that on a ranch, if anywhere, a man needs a wife. ‘How 
much which is almost unendurable,’ he thinks as he smokes a 
meditative pipe, ‘ would disappear if the right person were here to 
take the house off my hands, and what a different thing this life 
would be. However, there’s no use thinking of that in the shape 
I’m in. If I can’t keep myself going, I don’t want to bring a 
family to grief.’ And so with a grunt of disgust, and perhaps a 
glance at a photograph, he turns to his unmade bed, shakes up 
his blankets a little, and for a while forgets his troubles. 

But the oft-repeated advice is fermenting in his head, and his 
heart quite possibly is urging him in the same direction; and 
when, a year or two afterwards, the first act of his ranching life has 
come to its inevitable end, and a visit to the old country has 
resulted in his being started again with fresh funds, he is accom- 
panied on his return by a young lady whom he is proud to 
present to his friends and acquaintances as ‘ My wife.’ 

The neighbours had given him good advice from their point 
of view. Unfortunately, the wife they had in their minds and his 
new acquisition are as far asunder as their respective birthplaces. 
They were thinking of a daughter of the soil ; one born and raised 
on a farm, used to hard work from childhood ; one who would keep 
his house in such order and neatness as would make his home 
seem a veritable Paradise when he contrasts it with the wretched 
way in which he was living ; one who would wash, sweep, bake, 
care for the poultry and young calves ; milk, it may be; do up his 
‘chores’ at a pinch when he was away, and who would supplement 
his little capital with an experience far greater than his own; who 
would advise him in cases of doubt and difficulty with the keen- 
ness and zest of an identical interest; and one to whom these 
multifarious duties, though trying even to her, would not prove 
overwhelming. This is the kind of wife they had in their mind’s 
eye, and this is the kind of wife to whom the prosaic argument 
they all used would apply. 

But all this does not satisfy our Englishman. Rightly or 
wrongly, he refuses to let the business idea dominate the sanctuary 
of home. Here at least, he thinks, shall be some refinement 
and elegance, some escape from the coarse, rough natures with 
which he is in daily contact. Here shall be someone with whom 
he can interchange ideas other than those concerning the ranch 
and stock, someone, in fine, whose sympathies and feelings are 
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those of his own class. He has never given up the hope that 
some day his term of exile will be over, and that he may be able 
to go back to the old country to live, and consequently refuses to 
take a step which must make the severance final, which would 
indeed be a burning of his boats. And so he has wooed and won 
in England, and brought his prize across the Atlantic to keep house 
for him in some caiion of the Rockies, or, more lonely still, some- 
where on the wind-swept plain, where, with her middle-class 
English ideas, education, and accomplishments, her grace of man- 
ner and refined soft voice, she will, for a while, at all events, be 
regarded by her homely neighbours with as much suspicious sur- 
prise as would be a canary among a cage full of sparrows. 

The lady ranchwoman may practically be considered exclusively 
an English product. No other nationality contributes an appre- 
ciable quota of the ladies of gentle birth and education who are 
to be found scattered over the Western States of America, and 
this fact may be cited as additional proof of the enterprise of the 
English race. The number even of English ladies may not be 
actually very large, but every Englishman who has spent a few 
years on a ranch will have known several, while he can probably 
count on the fingers of one hand the female representatives of the 
same class of all other nationalities put together whom he has 
met or even heard of. This state of affairs is largely accounted 
for by the fact that among educated ranchmen Englishmen have 
an immense preponderance in numbers; but the English ladies 
must themselves be accredited with a greater daring and readiness 
to undergo hardship than their sisters of other countries display. 
Possibly, too, the unsympathising foreigner would suggest that this 
fact may be taken as additional proof that English people are 
all more or less crazy ; and assuredly, if one considers what the 
English lady leaves, and what in many instances she comes to, 
there would seem to be, as the Westerners say, more truth than 
poetry in this particular application of the assertion. 

It is almost certain that the English lady herself has not been 
able to form an accurate, nay, even an approximate, idea of what 
her life and surroundings will be. Everything has been looked 
at through rose-coloured spectacles, or rather, considering the 
distance, through a rose-coloured telescope, and she has not been 
able to take the harshness and loneliness of the life into close 
account under the excitement of her engagement and marriage. 
Nor, for the matter of that, if she had had days where she had not 
had hours to ponder the matter, could she gauge her own capacity 
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for a steady unending struggle with a side of life of which she 
has had no experience. All she can tell on this score is, that she 
has the courage to face it. Her husband has explained to her that 
the surroundings are somewhat rough and unfinished at present, 
but he has also added, and no doubt believed, that they can and 
shall be ameliorated. The house shall be added to, the little 
enclosure in which it stands shall be laid down in grass, and the 
present rough board fence shall be taken down and a neat picket 
fence substituted. There shall be a milk-house on the most 
approved principle, and just as soon as time will allow a well 
shall be dug and a pump provided, coming up through the kitchen 
floor, so that she won’t have to go outside for water, as must be 
done at present. There is a horse there which will carry a lady 
nicely, and she shall accompany him on his rides after stock. 
There is a nice lot of poultry on the place, which helps to make it 
look cheerful and homelike—and, in fact, it only wants a woman’s 
presence and a woman’s touch to render it ‘highly desirable,’ as 
the auctioneers’ advertisements read. 

Listening with great interest to thesevery hopeful accounts, she 
draws a mental picture of the place as it is to be rather than as it 
actually is. She sees a cosy cottage with a small lawn and garden, 
surrounded bya gaily painted fence and all trim and neat. Inside 
the house is as fresh and clean as a new pin, and the kitchen is to 
look so cheery and inviting that it will be a pleasure—great fun, 
in fact—to have her husband’s meals ready for him when he comes 
from work, for a few years at least, till the business increases and 
a larger income brings more leisure. She has learnt to make 
butter, and has taken some lessons at a cookery class, and has 
perhaps made some trial of her newly acquired knowledge at home 
in the shape of some fancy dishes, and been loudly applauded. 
So she feels confident of her ability to manage the cooking, if she 
is a little uncertain about the bread-making ; and the rest of the 
housework—the sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, washing, and iron- 
ing—she dismisses from her mind for the present, reflecting that 
other people have done it, and why not she? Perhaps, after all, 
she thinks, some way will be found by which it will be taken off 
her hands. 

She has numbers of ornaments, pictures, and photographs to 
make her sitting-room look bright and cheerful; ‘just as well,’ 
she argues, ‘have a pretty room as an ugly one, and it makes 
such a difference to one’s daily life.’ She is fully determined to 
have things nice about her, and brings out her wedding presents, 
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including, no doubt, a good deal of silver plate and a five o’clock 
tea service. 

A stock of clothes, comprehensive enough to include every 
emergency, from scrubbing the floor to a possible party, completes 
her equipment. 

It is to be hoped that her modest castle in the air will not 
tumble about her ears when she finally arrives, after her long and 
dusty journey, and first catches sight of her new home. On very 
few ranches has much been done for the sake of neatness and 
effect, and her husband not having been, as we know, very success- 
ful so far, has had no money to spare for anything but what has 
been strictly necessary. The bare and desolate appearance of every- 
thing is almost sure to give her English ideas a painful shock, 
accompanied, if she be of a susceptible nature, by a reaction which 
may startle her in its intensity. 

Well does the writer remember the revulsion of feeling he 
experienced when he first caught sight of the ranche he came to, 
fourteen years ago, fresh from the old country. The bareness and 
apparent desolation have an indescribably depressing effect on a 
person wearied with days of travel; and though he may have 
thought himself prepared for some such scene, the actually being 
there and seeing it, and recognising that here or in some similar 
place is a good share of his life to be passed, bring home to him 
the length and depth of the step he has taken, as no amount of 
description or imagination has been able to do. In a few weeks 
he will wonder how he could have been s0 affected, so easily do 
most people grow accustomed to their surroundings, but the 
memory of the impression will abide with him. 

The lady, as soon as she gets out of sight, will perhaps indulge 
in what we are told is the luxury of a good cry, after which she 
will feel better. The necessity of getting things into some kind 
of order is immediate, and will take her thoughts off herself. A 
good night’s rest will work wonders, and after breakfast, which her 
husband gets ready, she feels fit for anything. 

For several days the ‘straightening things out’ and ‘ fixing 
up’ will occupy her fully. Her husband will be round all the 
time helping her, so that she will not be lonely ; and if she is of a 
contriving turn, she will find plenty of chance to exercise her 
ingenuity in the matter of shelves and cupboards, curtains, and 
portiéres. At last, however, the household arrangements are com- 
plete—the carpets down, the stoves set up, the pictures and book- 
shelves hung, the modest furniture in place. Very neat the house 
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looks inside, and if only the yard in which it stands were not so 
wofully bare, her mental picture would be approaching realisation. 
So far things have gone well enough. The getting things in order 
has been interesting, and the preparing the meals herself, with the 
assistance of her husband, has been a novel and amusing expe- 
rience, a kind of picnic as it were. She is surprised to find him 
as handy as he is, thanks to his ‘ baching’ experiences, and has 
already discovered that he can give her a good many wrinkles 
about ranch housekeeping, if his methods may be rather too rough 
and ready for civilisation. She has had his society and help all 
day, and her life has been too full of movement for her to feel 
lonely. Now, however, the house is in order, and her husband 
must be getting to his work outside, which he has rather neglected 
during these first few days. She has had some little chance to 
learn how things are done, and it is time to shake down to business 
and rely principally upon herself. 

To the credit of Englishmen, who bring English wives to 
Western ranches, be it said, that for the most part they appreciate 
the sacrifice the ladies have made, consider them and spare them 
all they can of the disagreeables that must be encountered. 
The English ranchwoman gets far more help from her husband 
than does the native. On most English ranches where no ‘indoor 
help’ is kept, it is the practice for the husband to get up and 
make a fire in the kitchen stove, and start the breakfast prepara- 
tions, putting on the kettle and the coffee-pot, the oatmeal—which 
is a standing breakfast dish on nine out of ten ranches throughout 
the country—and, perhaps, especially in cold weather, cutting a 
beefsteak ready for the frying-pan. Then he goes down to the 
barn and does his chores; that is to say, feeds his horses and 
usually milks. By the time he has got through these duties the lady 
of the house has got breakfast ready without very much trouble to 
herself. Often, where a hired man is kept, the master of the house 
will get breakfast entirely himself, leaving the chores to the man. 

The born and bred ranchwoman is not so fortunate. The first 
one up in the house will make a fire, but it is not very often that 
any of the men folk will put a hand to a dish or cooking utensil, 
not from laziness or want of consideration, but because such mat- 
ters are outside their sphere, are the woman’s business, and what 
she is there for. No native ranchwoman expects anything else— 
not if it should rain for a week at a time, and her husband be 
about the house all day weather-bound. 

After breakfast, which, during the greater part of the year, 
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should be over by half-past six or a quarter to seven, the men folk 
start on their day’s work, and the breakfast-dishes will be her first 
care. These disposed of, and the chickens fed with the scraps, 
there are the duties for the particular day to attend to. In most 
households the routine rans—one day wash, next day iron, next 
day scrub, next day odd jobs, Friday sweep, Saturday bake and do 
most of Sunday’s cooking. Besides this, there are the meals, of 
course—dinner at twelve and supper at six, and, most distasteful 
task of all, after each meal the inevitable dishes. 

There is the milk to strain and skim, and once, if not twice, a 
week a churning. There is her own and her husband’s mending, 
and job after job crops up which must be attended to sooner or 
later. Though there is a special day laid off in each week for the 
thorough sweeping of the house, a certain amount of it must, of 
course, be done each day. Here, my dear lady, you will find one 
reason why the native ranchwonien, even those who can afford it, 
have not been at much pains to beautify their houses, but content 
themselves on the most part with a bare neatness. 

Not in the log cabins and board shanties of the West, neat and 
clean inside though they be, will be found ‘ the best parlour’ of a 
New England farmhouse, which has been in the possession of one 
family for several generations. The magnificence of this room 
deserves a word of description. The furniture usually consists of 
a black hair-cloth lounge and chairs, and a rocking-chair or two, 
with plenty of crocheted tidies sprinkled about. In the centre of 
the room stands a heavy mahogany table, and on it a wreath of 
wax flowers, the salvage from some funeral from the house. Some- 
times the flowers are made from the hair of deceased relatives, 
and whether of wax or hair are duly protected by a glass shade. 
A photograph album and one or two Annuals complete the adorn- 
ment of the table. In some of these houses silver coffin-plates, 
bearing the name, and date of birth, and death of the deceased, 
are tastefully grouped on the mantelpiece. The windows of this 
sanctuary are carefully darkened, and the room feels damp and 
chill as a vault. 

But in the Far West one rarely sees much superfluity of furni- 
ture and ornament in ranch houses. It looks as though the 
inhabitants kept in mind the chance of ‘ taking a notion to move,’ 
and confine their esthetic aspirations to such few sticks of furni- 
ture as can be picked up and loaded on a waggon without much 
trouble, and without much possibility of damage. Hence, though 
the interiors of these houses are not specially picturesque or 
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attractive, yet the amount of work necessary to keep them clean 
and neat is reduced to a minimum, 

No need to say that neither the New England parlour nor the 
Western living room meets the requirements of the English lady. 
Her sitting-room must, of course, be meant for use, and at the 
same time be pretty, and she makes it so. But these same 
pictures and ornaments, photograph frames, and vases, and nick- 
nacks will make her a terrible amount of work which the native 
ranchwoman is spared. They will catch no end of dust, which, 
on the plains, at all events, driven by the constant wind, pene- 
trates and accumulates in a way to break a housewife’s heart. 
The silverware will look dingy and unattractive, unless she devotes 
lots of time to it, as at first most likely she will. She will start 
with the intention of keeping things up to the high standard she 
has been accustomed to. She cannot bear to think of anything 
she has left undone that ought to be done, or which seems like 
slovenliness. The stoves must be blacked and polished, the 
window-panes kept bright, though the dust will obscure them 
almost as soon as you turn your back. Where the work devolves 
on one single pair of hands you can, if you choose, give every 
hour, nay, every moment, to some detail of housekeeping, and 
still could if the days were twice as long. ‘A man’s work is from 
sun to sun: a woman’s work is never done,’ was surely said of 
a ranchwoman, These duties sound somewhat formidable for a 
young lady who has never even taken care of her own room. 
Though a girl raised on a ranch would laugh at the idea of there 
being any considerable amount of work in keeping house for two 
people, the newcomer’s unaccustomed muscles will ache at first 
as she slowly attacks one task after another. Of course, as yet, 
she knows nothing about economy of time, and has yet to acquire 
a system and method. She has the conscientiousness together 
with the uncertain notions of the amateur. She does not know 
yet what must be done and what can be let go, and gives herself 
twice the trouble a professional ranchwoman would take, with no 
better result after all her pains that anyone but herself can or 
would notice. No doubt her mind misgives her if, looking into 
the future, she can discern only a long vista of days of similar 
toil. She will, if she is wise, refrain from indulging in this prac- 
tice, and learn, as the diplomatists urge, to ‘ take short views.’ 

‘Practice commonly makes perfect,’ say the old-fashioned 
copy-books. By degrees she gets things to a focus, as the 
Western expression is, and manages to do in half a day what her 
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native neighbour has done by ten o’clock. Some one has been 
found not too proud and independent to do the family washing, 
the charge for which accommodation is a heavy drain on a very 
slender income, and with what help her husband can give her she 
manages pretty well, though, if haply her lot is cast on the 
plains, she is greatly tried. by the fiery sun blazing down on the 
sandy and treeless expanse, and sending a furnace-like heat 
through the thin walls. Most ranch houses on the plains have a 
kind of lean-to on their north side open at either end, so as to 
allow the air to circulate, into which the kitchen stove is moved 
in the summer. Let us hope one has been provided for the lady 
whose case we are considering. 

So passes her novice’s year. In the second year of her stay, 
when a greater familiarity with her routine enables her to get 
through it with greater ease to herself, the situation is usually 
complicated by the arrival of a tiny third party on the scene, and 
now, to use a homely expression, the fat is in the fire with a 
vengeance. If her duties had been all, and more than all, she 
could accomplish when there were but two of them, what must be 
the state of affairs now? For a while, of course, there can be no 
question help must be and is procured, but when the mistress 
of the house is on her feet again, how is she to manage with these 
new claims on her time and attention? Her hands were more 
than full before ; help of some kind she must have, and as female 
help is excessively hard to procure and very high-priced, the only 
way out is for her husband to give up some of his time to such 
household duties as he is capable of performing. But if it takes 
him all his time, doing the best he knows how, to make ends 
meet, working at his own proper avocations, how is it to be done 
when he has to leave the work—which pays grudgingly and spa- 
ringly, it is true, but still which brings in all the income they 
have—to do the household chores, vastly more in number, too, 
these, be it remembered, than in the days when he was a bachelor ? 
Is this the ‘two dollars married where, single, he couldn’t make 
one?’ He is face to face with an impasse which may well make 
the good man scratch his head and wonder what the devil must 
be done. After all, matters seem worse than they are. They are 
both young and strong, and able to endure, and somehow or other 
they ‘tough it through.’ Perhaps a neighbour has a sister-in-law 
staying with her who can come in twice or three times a week 
and take the hardest of the work off her hands, Perhaps there 
comes a cheque from the old country about this time in view of 
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the extra expenses of the year. The infant is pretty sure to be 
sound and healthy, and before long matters go on much the same 
as before, brightened by a new interest. 

No bed of roses this so far, however. She has to work each 
day far harder than any of the servants in her father’s house, and 
feels regretfully that she has next to no time to herself for reading 
or keeping up any of her accomplishments. She is sinking into 
the haus fraw she fears, with no thought or aim beyond having a 
good dinner for her husband, her house and its belongings in 
apple-pie order, and her children well fed and decently dressed. 
Her love of culture may not have been more than skin deep, but 
once on a time she had not proposed to herself to satisfy her 
leanings towards sweetness and light over the cook stove and 
wash-tub. Then, too, she wonders and fears that a greater 
familiarity with the coarser and more sordid side of life may not, 
ever so slightly, but still appreciably, mar the bloom of the surface 
delicacy of her nature. This acquaintance with unlovely sights 
and sounds, the rough talk that occasionally penetrates to her ears, 
will they not make some difference in her that her friends may 
notice if ever she returns to civilisation? The men that have 
come out young and stayed long, have they not deteriorated some- 
what from the standard they were very fair representatives of 
once; lost a little of their polish, indefinably gone off a little ? 
And if they, why not she ? 

If ever she returns to civilisation! But will she, she wonders. 
Is her husband doing any good, poor fellow, with all his 
endeavours? Hard as he works, the daily struggle gets no 
easier ; it even seems to her as if there were less money for 
expenses than a year ago, though he says little about it. He 
should have married one of these women out here, she thinks, half 
resentfully and half sorrowfully, who would have been a help to 
him instead of an expense. But the baby is crying and supper is 
to get. Action dispels gloomy thoughts, and if some traces of 
perturbation are still noticeable when her husband comes home 
from work, we will hope he is sensitive and sensible enough to 
throw a little extra kindness and cheeriness into his manner. So 
far it has been supposed that our young couple are not well 
enough off to hire much, if any, help; and an attempt has been 
made to portray in the above sketch what the lady’s life must be 
where this is the case, as it is perhaps in the majority of English 
ranch households, But where the income, from whatever source— 
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almost certainly it will not proceed from the ranch—is of sufficient 
size to allow of a girl being kept, the English ranchwoman’s life 
will not be the incessant round of drudgery that it must be where 
she has all the work to do herself and a family to look after into 
the bargain. Lonely it will still be and monotonous, but at least 
there will be some leisure to read or follow her favourite indoor 
pursuits. The great brunt of the household duties will be off her 
hands, and this makes all the difference in the world, or would, if 
it were not that for weariness of body she has substituted vexation 
of spirit when she undertakes a Western hired girl, unless she is 
rarely fortunate. If she gets one of the neighbour’s daughters, 
she must treat her on a footing of absolute equality if she wants 
her to stay more than a day. Her employer and his wife are 
ranch people, and so are her parents, and in the girl’s eyes there 
is no difference whatever in station. She has been brought up 
not only in the belief that she is as good as anybody, but to 
be ready at all times and all seasons fiercely to assert it, and 
most of all, perhaps, when she has hired to an ‘English outfit.’ 
Very little fault-finding will she stand, and she expects to be 
treated as one of the family; that is to say, to take her meals at 
the same table, and when the dishes are washed after the evening 
meal to sit with them. If any visitors come to the house she 
expects an introduction. It is within the writer’s knowledge that, 
where a lady of his acquaintance, not an Englishwoman as it 
happens, had neglected to do this in the case of a girl she had 
hired, whose parents lived in the neighbourhood, the girl’s mother 
came to the house and made quite a scene, using this omission as 
her text, and winding up a long harangue with the argumentum ad 
hominem, ‘ How would you like it for one of your own daughters? 
My girl is no nigger, I want you to know.’ Then she left the 
house and took her daughter with her. Nor was the mother 
at all the virago one might expect from this story. On the 
contrary, in appearance and on ordinary occasions, in manner, 
she was exceptionally nice, and a good deal above the average 
Westerner. 

If the bumps of pride and self-esteem are not to be found in a 
high state of development on every Westerner’s head, there is 
nothing in phrenology. English people are not supposed to be 
deficient in these qualities, but the average Englishman is not 
within measurable distance of the frontiers’ man. This it is which 
makes it so hard for English people at first to keep in touch with 
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their American employés. They are ‘helps,’ not servants—you 
are employer, not master or mistress. They will take orders from 
you but not peremptory orders ; and if there is one thing that will 
rouse them quicker than another, it is the frigid and distant tone 
usually employed by English people in addressing their inferiors. 
They detect, or fancy they detect, a shade of contempt in it, and 
this is as a lighted match to tow steeped in turpentine. If you 
can treat them in a friendly way you will get along with them all 
right, but your manner must be natural and spontaneous, not 
inerely affable and gracious. 

This young lady, then, who has consented to accommodate our 
English friends for a while will have the faults of her class more 
or less developed, and certainly she will have her full share of 
independence. Very likely she will do her work well and quickly, 
but after hours her time is her own, and she employs it as suits 
her best. Her young men, or ‘fellows,’ as she calls them, will 
come to the house and escort her to every dance in the neigh- 
bourhood, nor will she think it in the least incumbent on her to 
ask her employers’ leave to attend them. She is much more 
likely to announce that supper must be an hour earlier as Sile 
Reed is coming to take her to the dance at Hills’, and he won’t 
want to be kept waiting. She is not very likely to stay long. 
Even if there is no actual rupture, she and the English lady find 
a good many causes of friction, and they soon part company. 
Even though things may have gone smoothly, she will soon want 
to go home. She wants some money for some purpose, twenty or 
thirty dollars, perhaps, and when a month or six weeks’ work has 
put this sum in her pocket she takes her leave. 

There is this disadvantage in having a girl from the neigh- 
bourhood that, if there should have been a regular quarrel, and 
the girl has been discharged, or taken herself off in a huff, one 
family at least in the immediate circle has become hostile, and 
may, by talking and circulating reports, do a good deal to rouse 
the prejudice always lurking in the Western mind against the 
English, The lady, in spite of her husband’s repeated warnings, 
is exceedingly likely to have dropped some careless remark about 
Western ways in the girl’s hearing, or to have jested about some 
peculiarity in the appearance or speech of some one who has 
come to the house, and this will be repeated and added to. The 
utmost care should be taken by English people settled in the 
West to say as little as possible about their neighbours in the 
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hearing of any of them. The most innocent remark will be dis- 
torted, and meanings violently twisted as the story proceeds from 
mouth to mouth, losing nothing in the telling each time. There 
are so many chances in ranch life for an ill-disposed neighbour to 
do an injury where he thinks he has a grudge, that it is well to 
take all reasonable pains to avoid giving offence. 

In spite of these drawbacks there is more chance of getting 
satisfactory help out of a girl used to ranching than there is by 
taking one of the professional ‘hired girls’ of a Western town. 
To begin with, it is next to impossible to do this. Hardly any 
wages will induce them to leave town, and no wages will induce 
them to stay longer than a month or six weeks. They have been 
used to town conveniences, water in the house, hot and cold, a 
sink, everything brought to the door by tradesmen, and their 
night or two out in the week. If one of these should have con- 
sented to ruralise for a while for some private reason, such as a 
lovers’ quarrel, the chances are she will begin to grumble the 
instant she enters the house, and never leave off till, driven to 
desperation, her employers pay her off, sacrificing her fare, which 
she was to pay herself if she went of her own accord. 

Perhaps their next experiment will be a man and wife, and 
this would seem to be the likeliest chance for a satisfactory 
arrangement were it not that in this perverse world the best 
women seem to get the worst husbands and vice versa. It is 
surprisingly difficult to find a couple of anything like equal value, 
though when you do, an arrangement of this kind is far more 
likely to have some element of permanency than any other that, 
can be made. They will get their board and from forty to fifty 
dollars a month between them, and this is too good a thing for 
them to lightly throw up. 

Or they may try an Englishman and his wife, or a girl from 
the old country. This is costly and dangerous. The journey has 
to be paid by the employer, to be repaid by instalments out of 
wages, and if the new arrival don’t suit or gets discontented, as 
often happens, what is to be done? The truth is that the question 
of help in the house, difficult of solution anywhere in America, 
is doubly so on a ranch, and the mistress of the house is often 
tempted to exclaim she would rather do the work herself than be 
so harassed and tormented. Perhaps she finds her solution by 
alternating between the methods, according as exhaustion of mind 
or body prevails, 
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There is not much time for amusement for its own sake on a 
ranch, nor much chance to find it if there were. In the man’s 
case, though the life as a whole is monotonous, that is, it is un- 
eventful, and one year is pretty much like another, yet there is 
much variety in his days. He is seldom doing the same kind of 
work for many days together, and he is in constant communication 
with his fellows. Here his wife, however, is not so fortunate. 
Each day when she gets up she can tell exactly what there will 
be to do, and that is what she did yesterday, and what she will do 
to-morrow. Minor variations there will be, of course, but the 
kind of work will not vary, and the English lady will pass day 
after day occupied in housework without seeing a soul beyond the 
members of the household, and these only at meal-time, being in 
respect of society much worse off than her native neighbours, who 
are in and out of each other’s houses tolerably often, and who, it 
is presumed, enjoy each other's visits. Without ostracising her 
they let her alone, recognising, of course, that a difference exists, 
resenting it a little, and for the most part keeping away. Some 
of them will have paid her a visit when she first arrived, and she 
has returned it, and there it has stopped. The people are not in 
the least like those she has been accustomed to go and see in her 
father’s parish, and she is quite ready to acquiesce in the neigh- 
bours’ opinion that she is better left to herself. Her life there- 
fore is duller than theirs—much duller, as they are leading their 
natural lives, have their dances, and picnics, and social gatherings, 
and take a most enormous interest in each other’s sayings and 
doings. 

There may be, almost certainly will be, some English family 
within reach, or at all events some English bachelors, and from 
time to time a meeting will be contrived and much enjoyed. The 
young Englishmen will perhaps make a practice of riding over on 
Sundays, and these will be the pleasantest days. If there are 
young children, and a distance of, say, ten or twelve miles divide 
the two families, the ladies will not meet very often, in spite of 
promises and intentions, not nearly as often as in their mutual 
interest they should. For unless the ranch is big enough to 
justify help being kept, it is not easy for the owners to be away 
one night. Stock has to be attended to, milking cannot be neg- 
lected, and if there are no quite near neighbours it will be difficult 
to find anyone to attend to these duties. The ‘chore’ question 
is an obstacle which stands in the way of any sudden resolve to 
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go over and see one’s friends, and where a visit has to be planned 
and provided for, it is very apt to be indefinitely postponed. 

Social diversion, then, of a kind she will care about, being only 
attainable at rare intervals, is there:ny chance for her to get any 
variety into her life out of her own immediate resources? How 
about that horse her husband promised her, for instance? How 
many times has she been on its back since she came out ? Regard 
for truth compels the statement that the side saddle is hanging 
up by the stirrup with perhaps six months’ dust on it. Since the 
babies began to come she has hardly ridden at all, though in 
the first months of her stay she used to accompany her husband 
tolerably often. If her lot is cast on the plains, which, for her sake, 
it is to be hoped is not the case, there is not much to tempt her 
out. There is little scenery and no shade, but instead a glaring 
sun and abundance of alkali dust. A ride for pleasure under these 
conditions seems rather a misnomer. At first, of course, when the 
whole country was new to her, and before she had got into that 
half-tired state which seems to be her normal condition now, what 
with heat and work together, she used to take a good deal of 
pleasure in accompanying her husband. The common sights of 
the prairie were novel and interesting. The cactuses when in 
bloom are brilliant and striking, and prairie dogs, lizards, an 
occasional rattlesnake, and sometimes a coyote, are at first looked 
at with curiosity. But even of these attractions there cometh 
satiety, and before long she will let her husband go by him- 
self. 

But if her husband is ‘running a bunch of stock’ somewhere 
in the mountains, and they are living at an altitude, say, of about 
8,000 feet, life will lose many of the disagreeables which plain 
people have to put up with. As far as comfort in living is con- 
cerned there is, in the writer’s judgment, no comparison between 
the plains and the mountains as places of residence. It is true 
that the ‘big money’ in cattle was made on the plains and not in 
the mountains, but that was years ago, when the ranches were 
virgin and covered with the nutritious gramma-grass on which 
stock flourished and multiplied exceedingly, needing next to no 
care, No provision for wintering them had to be made, and all the 
cattle owners had to do was to keep a man or two on the ranch to 
‘keep track’ of their whereabouts, attend to the branding of his 
calves in the spring, and the rounding up of his beef in the fall, 
and spend his winters where he pleased. If his wife ever visited 
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the ranch, it was only for a few weeks at a time. The years 
between 60 and ’75 were halcyon days for stockmen. But the 
day of big herds is almost gone, the ranges are eaten out, and the 
small occupier has settled wherever water for irrigating can be 
brought from river or creek, to the additional injury of the range 
industry. These men have their few cows and horses, and devote 
themselves principally to farming, and this is what ranching on a 
small capital means. There is no ‘big money,’ or hope of ‘big 
money,’ in it, and this being so, if ranching is your business, as 
well make yourself as comfortable in your daily life as circum- 
stances will permit, and if life seems more attractive in the moun- 
tains, pitch your camp there. 

There you will escape the great heat and dust and alkali water. 
The mountain water is nearly always as good as the water on the 
plains is bad. This is quite an item when it is a question of 
choosing a home. There you have scenery and shade, and the 
sigh of the wind in the pine trees, and babbling brooks in the 
spring, and in early summer wild flowers without end. In some 
parts of the mountains there are still elk and deer, and there are 
trout in nearly all the streams. The climate during the summer 
and fall is probably as near perfection as can be found on this 
planet, and the winters, though long, are not unduly vigorous. 
The struggle is no less anxious than on the plains, but it is carried 
on under pleasanter conditions. 

Here, if the English lady takes a ride, she can get some pleasure 
out of it. And if she will get her husband some summer’s day to 
keep up a saddle horse for her over night as well as his own, and 
next morning get up about five o’clock and go with him to run in 
the horses before breakfast, if perchance some extra ones may be 
wanted for some purpose, she will get a taste of the full glory of 
mountain air and scene which will be a memory to her, it may be, 
for years. The air has an indescribable freshness and invigorating 
quality, with nothing of the rawness which it has in England at 
that early hour, and it comes to them laden with the balmy scent 
of the pines and spruces as they ride through the timber listening 
to the tinkle of the house bell. Following a trail which leads 
through a spruce thicket, they come out on a knoll overlooking 
a ‘little park’ in which they see the horses grazing. Perhaps 
they stay a few minutes drinking in the beauty of the seene—the 
pale green of the mountain aspens—quaking, as its local name is— 
against the darker background of the pine woods, while in the 
far distance the sun strikes on some snow-clad peak and tinges it 
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with a rosy glow. Now one of the saddle horses ‘nickers’ toa 
friend he recognises in the ‘bunch’ below him, and reminds the 
riders of the motive that brought them out. 

That old buckskin mare has had too good a thing lately, and 
is fat and sassy—she doesn’t mean to be corralled this morning 
without some frolic. So as our friends pick their way down the 
hill side she starts at a run out of pure mischief and devilment, 
and the rest follow madly, snatching at each other and throwing 
up their heels. They are soon lost to sight in the timber, 
but the bell rings wildly and ‘ gives them away,’ and after an 
exhilarating chase they are headed off and ‘hit the trail for 
home.’ The bars of the corral are down, and pulling their 
horses to a walk, they watch them file in. The bars are put up 
and our couple begin to think that breakfast will be a desir- 
able move. 

In the mountains, too, here and there are to be found wild 
raspberries of a delicious flavour and remarkable size. These grow 
‘in patches’ of from one to three acres in extent, and to these 
patches, when the raspberries are ripe, the neighbours repair with 
buckets and kegs to pick them for preserving. This is a great 
outing for the women-folk, as it means camping out for a day or 
two, and a break in the sameness of their existence. Perhaps the 
English lady will like to try it, if only for the sake of the variety 
it affords. Yet quite likely once will be enough. Camping is 
very nice for an experience, but most people decide after trying it 
that a house is good enough for them. Perhaps a pithy remark 
heard at one of these raspberry patches includes most of the 
ladies’ objection to it. The writer was in conversation with an 
old lady who, by the way, could pick more berries in a day than 
he could in two if not three, and doiteasier. She was asking him 
how it was he had not brought the folks along, meaning thereby 
two sisters of his whom she knew were staying with him. ‘But 
then,’ she added before he could speak, as one who saw the 
absurdity of the question, ‘it’s rough work climbing over these 
logs unless you're used to it. Their hides is tender, and there’s 
so much wallering round in camping.’ 

Few people are strong enough to offer a steady resistance to 
circumstances. The life of most of us is an acquiescence, some- 
times hearty, more often grudging, in the conditions in which we 
are placed, without much effort of our own to alter them if they 
do not suit us. By the pressure of circumstance the English lady 
will sooner or later cease the endeavour to bring variety and colour 
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into her life, and content herself with discharging mechanically 
monotonous duties or overseeing their discharge. And with all 
her application what does she finally attain to? Just as the 
English ranchman seldom acquires the thorough knowledge and 
grip of all points of his business, which the native ranchman has 
unconsciously developed in himself by the infiltration of a life- 
time’s experience, not often does the English lady become the 
genuine practical hand that a ranchman’s wife should be, but at 
the best a clever imitation of her. Her courage and will are 
undeniable, but submitted to the ordeal of steady work her muscle 
and endurance are not equal to the test. Nor do the native ranch- 
women come out unscathed. The tremendous strain of rearing a 
family and performing their share of the daily operations of the 
ranch tells on them all. All bear traces of the conflict, and many 
of them are old women—in appearance at least—at thirty-five. 
Yet—and this goes to show that this sacrifice is necessary—hardly 
ever will a successful ranchman be found who does not owe his 
success to his wife’s exertions in her own sphere, equally with his 
own in his. 

Truth to say, it is no life to bring a lady to, unless at least 
there are, actually and certainly, means sufficient to provide her 
with help. Emphatically, the means should not be in the future, 
to be provided by their joint efforts. If they are in the future, 
there they are exceedingly apt to remain. And in any case the 
lady’s lot is far harder than her husband’s, All the variety and 
movement fall to his share, and he sees twenty people to her one. 
Ask the English ranchmen how they like the life, and you will 
find the worst complaint they have to make is that there is 
nothing in it—too much work for exceedingly little money. If 
it paid better, a majority of them will tell you, they would be well 
enough suited. Some even would rather follow it than anything 
else, and of a truth there is a fascination in its independence and 
unconventionality which makes it hard to give up, in spite of its 
ruggedness and hardship. But not so with their wives. They 
get all the tedious part and very little of the good, and if you ask 
them, if they do not frankly tell you they detest it and long to 
get away from it, the most favourable answer that can be extracted 
is to the effect that it is not so bad; they don’t mind it, and have 
got used to it by this time. 

Even in the rare case where an English ranchman has been 
successful, having had perhaps large capital to start with and not 
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having fooled it away, so that he is in an assured position with a 
thriving business so long as he is here to attend to it, and an 
income adequate for all comfort and some luxury, it is doubtful if 
his wife would not cheerfully sacrifice a good deal to get out of it 
all and return to her own country. Though she escapes the 
actual work which falls to the lot of her less fortunate sisters, so 
wearing is the question of household help, so trying the almost 
entire absence of society and amusement, so troublesome the 
question of educating children, especially the girls, that she would 
cheerfully accept a reduction of income and live in the old country 
among her friends and people of her own habit of mind. Better, 
she will think, the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim than the 
vintage of Abiezer. 

If what has been said in this article is chiefly gloomy, it must 
not be supposed that the English lady on a ranch passes her life 
in a state of despondency. Much praise and admiration are her 
due for the courage and cheerfulness with which she faces her 
hard conditions and makes the best of them. There is this in 
favour of her life, that, being hard as it is and simple as it is, 
small pleasures and small luxuries produce the same effect as 
greater ones in a more conventional way of living. Very likely 
they are more keenly enjoyed. Nowhere does a little money ga 
so far ; nowhere else would the arrival of a box containing some 
delicacies for the table, a carpet and curtains too worn for town 
use, and some books and magazines, mark an epoch in your life. 
More important yet is the absence of that Moloch of civilisation, 
the heart-breaking struggle to keep up appearances on an insuf- 
ficient income. Here is no one to see, and no one to care. Among 
the blind the one-eyed is king, and you may even be an object of 
envy to your neighbours, though they would perish rather than 
betray it, as they gaze on the splendour of your sitting-room, your 
walls covered with wallpaper instead of newspaper, your carpeted 
floor, or your best dress of the fashion of five years ago. Nor is 
the unpleasing contrast between poverty and wealth forced upon 
you, unpleasing, that is, as long as the poverty is yours and the 
wealth some one else’s. If any in the neighbourhood are better 
off than others, they are not much better off, and in any case in 
dress, manner, and appearance present no difference. 

Yet when all is said, the recommendations of the life appear 
to be chiefly negative, and the intending ranchwoman will have 
a use for what patience and self-denial and fortitude and resigna- 
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tion she can find in her moral equipment. Eminently Christian 
virtues these, and their faithful practice will result in a noble 
character. None the less, having regard to the frailty of human 
nature, some sympathy may be accorded to those English ladies 
who look askance at the martyr’s crown that is thrust upon them, 
and who sigh occasionally for a life where these qualities shall not 
be called into such active and constant exercise. 


J.R.E.S. 
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The Princess Désirée. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK, 


CHAPTER I. 


' ADAME,’ said the Abbé, delicately inhaling a pinch of snuff, 
‘I think I have found a post for M. Ludovic.’ 

The Duchess laid together the tips of her fingers and looked 
appealingly into the Abbé’s face. 

‘You are aware, madame, that the Marquis de la Ferronniére 
is about to proceed to Felsenheim upon a special mission ?’ 

The lady smiled and nodded. ‘The Princess Désirée,’ she 
remarked. 

‘Precisely ; the Princess Désirée. Now, it is necessary that 
M. de la Ferronniére, who has never acquired the German tongue, 
should take with him some thoroughly trustworthy interpreter. 
It is also necessary that he should not take with him any young 
man of—how shall we say?—of romantically monarchical prin- 
ciples, who might, in a hot-headed moment, be tempted to take 
sides in the critical matters now pending in that Grand Duchy.’ 

The Duchess nodded again. ‘The Princess,’ she observed, 
‘has, I understand, attractions.’ 

‘ All princesses,’ the Abbé oracularly replied, ‘ have attractions 
for the young, the romantic, and the hot-headed. But we may 
surely hope that the opinions—the regrettable opinions—of M. 
Ludovic de Saintré will protect him against them. There is, 
happily, no danger of his establishing a republic in Felsenheim.’ 

‘And M. de la Ferronniére,’ pursued the Duchess, ‘is a man 
of the best world. I will speak to my nephew and to my husband, 
and I am infinitely obliged to you, M. l’Abbé, for your kindness,’ 

She extended to him a pretty and slender hand, which had 
retained its air of youth even better than her face. 
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The Duchess of Aurillac was at this time forty-seven years 
old, having been born with the century, just twenty years later 
than the Duke, and four years earlier than her elder stepson. 
This stepson, after surviving his brother, had lately died un- 
married, and as the present Duchess was childless, two hitherto 
disregarded nephews had sprung into importance. One of these, 
Edmond, was a young man of an ordinary pattern enough, but 
his cousin, Ludovic, the son, unfortunately, of the elder brother, 
was an eccentric and a philosopher, as his father had been before 
him. He had been educated in odd lands, had visited America, 
studied in England and in Germany, and had acquired a tincture 
of republicanism, regrettable and vulgar at all times, but positively 
dangerous, his aunt considered, in the year 1847 and in Paris. 
She preached to Ludovic (whom personally she greatly preferred 
to Edmond) a little sermon upon his duties as a De Saintré in the 
present, and,a possible Duke of Aurillac in the future. The 
young man, who had a pleasant temper in spite of his austere 
principles, listened with affectionate politeness, and replied, very 
properly, that his aunt was too good, and that if it would give 
her any pleasure, he would go with the Marquis de la Ferronniére 
to Felsenheim. 

As to his general opinions, they, no doubt, were as much 
modified by her sage advice as the opinions of two-and-twenty 
usually are by the wisdom of forty-seven. 


Thus it came to pass that, on an evening in the month of 
April, Ludovic de Saintré found himself arriving, as one of a con- 
siderable cavalcade, at the ancient German city of Hohenstein, 
the capital of the remote Grand Duchy of Felsenheim. 

Ludovic was himself a young gentleman of excellent exterior, 
of smooth manners, and, as he supposed, of settled and experienced 
cynicism. In spite, however, of his resolved world-weariness, the 
town delighted him ; it was steep and stony and medieval—the 
setting for a Hugoesque drama. 

‘But, alas!’ he reflected, as he carefully surveyed the set of 
his cravat before descending to supper with the Marquis, ‘the 
days of romance are over, and our errand here is but the parade 
of notifying a prosaic royal marriage between two prosaic persons 
whose fitness for each other resides solely in a balance of rank and 
fortune.’ 

The meal was somewhat hurried, for the Marquis had to pre- 
sent himself that evening to the Prince Regent of Felsenheim. 
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The assistance of Ludovic not being required on this occasion, he 
sauntered forth into the quaint old streets, where he had not 
traversed a dozen turnings before he came face to face with a 
swaggeringly uniformed young Teuton, who, on beholding him, 
stopped short, smote his thigh, and exclaimed: ‘ De Saintré! 
Ludovic de Saintré!’ 

De Saintré, stopping short in his turn, joyfully responded, 
‘Kurt von Kleist!’ 

After which they embraced each other cordially, and with 
excellent dramatic effect. 

‘And what brings you here?’ Von Kleist asked, passing an 
arm through his friend’s and walking beside him. 

‘The Marquis de la Ferronniére.’ 

‘Aha! The French envoy? About the French marriage for 
the Princess.’ 

‘So I presume.’ 

‘A French dukedom and security for her; Felsenheim and 
security for us.’ 

‘ Who—us ?’ De Saintré asked, smiling. 

‘The Regent, Prince Friedrich Karl, next in succession, whom 
I have the honour to serve.’ 

‘What? You are established here in permanence ?’ 

‘Such permanence as the politics of Felsenheim allow. Of 
course, the old Grand Duke may die any day, and stability will 
depend a little upon whether the girl is definitely disposed of first.’ 

‘I am so ignorant of all these matters. The fact is, I hardly 
know who the Princess is—granddaughter, isn’t she, of the present 
Grand Duke ?’ 

‘Granddaughter; only child of Sigismund Amadeus, heir- 
apparent, and Duke of Langenbruck, who died nineteen years 
ago. Her mother was an English princess, and the girl has been 
largely brought up in England. She is none the better liked 
for that.’ 

‘ And the Prince Regent ?’ 

‘Is her uncle, with children growing up of his own. He has 
been Regent for the last five years and practically Prime Minister 
for twenty. He knows the people, the place, the politics. And 
now here comes a chit of barely twenty, with her head crammed 
full of foreign eccentricities, and she to be ruler of Felsenheim! 
It would be madness to allow it.’ 

‘But she appears to be the next heir,’ De Saintré observed. 
It was a strange remark for a professed republican. 
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‘Tut, tut!’ returned Von Kleist. ‘There ought to be a Salic 
law in Felsenheim, but as there isn’t, we must turn another to 
account. The Princess Désirée—what a name when no one 
desired her!—has a large private fortune. France, which doesn’t 
in the least want Felsenheim, and wouldn’t know what to do with 
it, wants wealthy spouses for its junior royalties; and there is a 
law in Felsenheim that a princess loses her right of succession if 
she marries a foreign potentate.’ 

‘But the Duc de Toulouse is not a foreign potentate.’ 

Kurt von Kleist looked at his friend and winked. 

‘ Have you forgotten,’ he said gravely, ‘that the Duke is, by 
right of his mother, Prince of Etruria ?’ 

‘Prince of Etruria! Quelle farce!’ 

‘The principality of Etruria,’ Kurt continued, with an undis- 
turbed countenance, ‘is unquestionably an independent sove- 
reignty, its Prince having the rights of coinage, taxation, octroi, 
and so forth. Sovereignty, my dear De Saintré, is not a question 
of dimension or of revenue.’ 

Ludovic de Saintré stood still ina suburban highway of Hohen- 
stein and burst into a great roar of laughter. 

‘Oh, your toy kingdoms!’ he exclaimed. ‘Your ninepin 
princes and princesses! Why, such a tale as this will seem 
stranger to the men of the twentieth century than any medieval 
miracle.’ 

‘ You are a philosopher,’ Von Kleist replied good-humouredly, 
and appeared to think the retort sufficient. 

At that moment a low pony-carriage came briskly by. Von 
Kleist clapped his heels together and bestowed upon the ladies 
within it the most deferential of salutes. De Saintré saw the 
flutter of a veil and the momentary gleam of a pair of great grey 
eyes. 

‘That was she,’ said Kurt. 

‘She?’ the other repeated vaguely. 

‘La prineesse non-désirée, Von Kleist replied with a laugh, 
and the fastidious Ludovic winced a little, both at his accent and 
his sentiment. 





CHAPTER II. 


ACCORDING to the customary hours of the Marquis de la Ferron- 
niére, it was still very early when Ludovic next morning awoke, 
and observed in himself a singular interest in the subject of 
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breakfast. The morning was bright and gay; birds were singing 
with much vivacity, and distant sounds of speech and movement 
reached his ear. Clearly, Hohenstein was one of those rare spots 
in which it is sometimes worth while to rise early. He rose 
accordingly, and descended into a vast courtyard, where a man 
was cleaning boots and whistling, while a girl stood opposite to 
him and appeared to pelt him with heavy sarcasms. The girl 
carried a brace of milkpails on a yoke. To her and to the milk- 
pails De Saintré addressed himself. ‘Oh, yes,’ she said, assuming 
a comparatively comprehensible form of the German tongue, the 
gentleman could assuredly have milk; she was going to the 
kitchen, and would fetch a drinking-vessel. De Saintré, however, 
followed her into a cool outer kitchen, and thence into a spacious, 
well-lighted inner one. Amazement fell upon the four maids 
who were drinking coffee at one table, and upon the one who was 
cutting rye-bread at another. The milk-maiden explained, De 
Saintré smiled, and the prettiest of the coffee-drinkers sprang up 
to fetch him a glass. The bread-cutter, stepping aside, handed 
him a vast shallow basket, full of strangely contorted but most 
appetising rolls. He helped himself, drank a deep draught of the 
new milk, and strolled out, with a roll in each pocket, through the 
wide arch of the courtyard. 

He heard one of the girls say behind him, ‘Ja wohl! Wenn 
Der der Toulouser wire!’ The words set him thinking of the 
Princess, and helped perhaps to direct his feet into the road 
where he had walked yesterday with Von Kleist. Prolonging his 
wanderings, he passed beyond the thin-strung line of houses and 
emerged into a fine road ascending between trees. There was 
no fence, no wall; the woodland began at the road’s edge. By- 
and-by he came to a shrine with a saint’s picture under glass, a 
yellow speck of flame twinkling in a lamp before it, and a spray 
of apple-blossom, beginning to turn rusty at the rim, lying on the 
step of approach. He set his own foot on the step, and stood 
looking. All this unknown country had a fairyland touch, and 
spoke strangely to the imagination. He half looked for an old 
woman to hobble up, ask for assistance, and, by way of thanks, 
send him onward with ears opened to the language of the birds. 
A cart came jangling down the road. Bells were on the bright 
harness, and the driver’s dress was gay ; copper milk-cans flashed 
in the cart behind him. He called out some sort of greeting; 
Ludovic waved his hand, and walked on again, while the tinkling 
of the bells died away behind him. 
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Half a mile farther on, he came to a fountain and a couple of 
stone benches. ‘The trees were a little cut away here, so that the 
sun shone full upon the seats, and upon the pavement between 
them. And behold, upon the nearer bench, there was indeed an 
old woman sitting. She wore a white frilled cap, and a muffling 
black headcloth; her face was brown and wrinkled as a walnut; 
her little twinkling eyes were black and keen; at her feet rested 
a covered basket, and her hands were propped on a crutched stick. 
De Saintré drew near, smiling at this fulfilment of his fancy. 

‘Good morning, Miitterchen, said he. 

The wrinkles expanded and deepened round her toothless 
mouth. 

‘ Ki, ei!’ she said, nodding; ‘a blessed morning.’ 

He sat down at the other end of the bench, and contemplated 
her kindly. Her quick little eyes surveyed him from head to 
foot. Then, nodding again: ‘ A stranger?’ she remarked. 

De Saintré assented. 

She looked at him again, and then inquired what brought him 
to Felsenheim ; was it pleasure ? 

‘No, not precisely.’ 

‘ Perhaps business ?’ 

But De Saintré’s principles would not permit him to dignify 
with the name of business the interpretation of civilities respect- 
ing an absolutely insignificant royal marriage. Therefore he said 
again: ‘ No, not precisely.’ 

The old woman wagged her head several times. 

‘ Also, ein Frédulein, she said with an air of triumphant 
discovery. 

And, since it was undeniable that a young lady was, in the 
strictest sense, the cause of his presence in Felsenheim, Ludovic 
could but laugh and say ‘ Yes.’ 

*And you, mother,’ he added, after he had sat for another 
minute in silence, ‘ you, I suppose, live here?’ 

She pointed away into the trees, and answered that she lived 
at a farm over there—a widow with two sons. 

‘Have you been into the town ?’ the young man asked. 

“No, no, to the castle,’ she answered, turning her head towards 
the upward slope of the hill. 

‘Is the castle up there?’ De Saintré asked with some interest. 
‘The Grand Duke’s castle ?’ 

‘Of course; you must indeed be a stranger not to know that.’ 

‘ And the Princess—does she live there ?’ : 
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‘Of course she lives there.’ 

‘And you have seen her?’ 

‘Everybody in Hohenstein has seen her,’ she replied. ‘It is 
easy to see her; but there is no getting speech with her.’ 

De Saintré perceived that some grievance underlay this obser- 
vation. He looked at her with polite inquiry, and there was that 
about his face, as he thus looked, which would have drawn con- 
fidence from nine women out of ten. 

The old woman answered, ‘They have stopped me from 
pasturing my beasts on the heath; they make me pay; and 
Prince Sigismund, with his own mouth, promised me they should 
be free for ever. But Prince Sigismund is in his grave these 
twenty years, and Friedrich ’ she stopped short, shrugged her 
shoulders, and spat upon the ground. 

‘ And you would have the Princess know ?’ 

She nodded fiercely. 

‘But if the Princess is going to marry, and go away 
Saintré began. 

‘Ah, yes; if, * the old woman replied. Then she shut up 
her mouth tightly and refused to speak again, 

During their talk De Saintré had fumbled surreptitiously for 
a piece of money. A golden disk now lay in his hand, but in her 
sudden change of countenance she looked so forbidding that he 
dared not offer it. A gloomy minute or two went by, in which 
the tinkle of the fountain was the only sound. 

‘Mother,’ said the young man in his pleasant voice, ‘I belong 
to the French ambassador, who came last night. It is probable 
that I may, some time, come to speech of the Princess, and if I 
do, I will promise you to tell her of your trouble. But you must 
tell me your name.’ 

She eyed him meditatively, and then answered gravely : ‘My 
name is Ursel Brock, and my husband was a groom of Prince 
Sigismund’s, But you must be careful. It is ill complaining 
against the biggest man in Felsenheim.’ 

‘Who is the biggest man in Felsenheim ?’ 

‘Ei! Der Hohensteiner, Friedrich Karl,’ and she muttered 
something which did not appear to be precisely a benison upon 
the Prince Regent of Felsenheim. 

Then, rising stiffly, she said she must go home. De Saintré 
stooped quickly for her basket. It was light, the contents having 
been probably left at the castle. The cloth hung loose, and he 
slipped the gold piece beneath it unperceived.. As he handed her 
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the basket, she looked at him, no longer severely, but with some- 
thing kindly and almost motherly. Then, as she settled it upon 
her arm, she said, ‘She is a happy woman, that Fraulein. The 
saints give her grace to know her good fortune.’ 

‘Amen,’ said De Saintré, smiling and amused. 

She hobbled off, and he, to change the view, crossed over to 
the other seat, and contemplated the landscape in the other 
direction. As he sat, letting his eyes rove hither and thither, 
they were caught by something unusual shining in a tuft of grass 
that grew against the end of the other seat. He looked more 
narrowly. Yes, there was something. He stepped across, raked 
the green leaves, and drew forth something hard, shining, golden 
—a locket, with a miniature on one side. Strangest of all, the 
miniature represented a face well known to him, the face of a 
young English lady who had been married about a year before 
to one of his English friends. He sat staring at it, carried back 
to other days and another land. He had not yet begun to ponder 
upon the mystery of finding a portrait of Lady Cecily Strang- 
ways beside a roadside fountain in Felsenheim, when he became 
aware of figures approaching from the top of the hill, Two 
persons were visible upon the road, a man anda woman. They 
came slowly, with bent heads; they paused; now and again they 
stooped. They were looking for the locket. Quick as thought— 
nay, quicker than thought, for the action was quite unreasoned— 
he slipped the jewel into his pocket ; then, rising indolently, filled 
his hand at the fountain, drank, and turned upon his homeward 
way to the town. ‘Why,’ he asked himself as he walked, ‘why 
did I do that ?’ He found in himself no answer, still less any 
sort of compunction, only an instinctive resolve that the giving 
back of that locket should be a deliberate act of his own, not a 
chance question and deliverance on the highway of Felsenheim. 

He stepped in alertly to breakfast, and found the old Marquis 
just sitting down. The Marquis was the most formal and guarded 
of diplomatists, who by a lifelong abstention from any utterance 
of importance had come to be regarded in the world as the 
depositary of enormously important secrets. Ludovic De Saintré, 
with his reprehensible want of reverence for authority as such, 
had already begun to suspect him both of ignorance and of 
stupidity. But it must be owned that he had the diplomatic air 
in its highest perfection. 

It was now eleven in the morning, and as Dupont, the Mar- 
quis’s confidential attendant, removed the cover from a dish of 
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the famous Felsenheim trout, his master asked him: ‘ Any news 
in the town this morning, Dupont ?’ 

‘Her Highness the Princess Désirée has lost a jewel, M. le 
Marquis.’ 

‘Ah! a jewel ?’ 

‘A locket, Monsieur, with a portrait.’ 

‘Ha! a portrait.’ 

‘A portrait of a lady,’ added the discreet Dupont, handing De 
Saintré’s plate. He lingered a moment for any further questions, 
and disappeared. 

De Saintré had received his plate without giving any sign, and 
when they were alone he still forbore to speak. A stubborn feeling 
was firm within him that in this matter he meant to take his own 
way, and the first step was clearly to make sure of his own as yet 
unascertained desires. The Marquis, as he ate his breakfast, de- 
livered with great urbanity a number of empty observations, to 
which Ludovic was able to reply without any great expense of 
attention, while he continued to consider the question of the locket. 
It became clear to him that what he wished was to restore it 
himself into the hands of the Princess. Quite as an afterthought 
it occurred to him that this desire must be due to a benevolent 
hope of pleading for Ursel Brock. 

When the trout had been despatched, and the Marquis was 
trifling with sweets and fruit, De Saintré said deferentially: ‘1 
would not interrupt your breakfast sooner, but J have the Princess's 
locket.’ 

The Marquis laid down his fork. ‘ How he said, and the 
young man stated briefly where and how he had found it. 

The old gentleman nodded sagaciously. 

‘This may be of importance,’ he remarked. 

De Saintré modestly intimated his desire of restoring the 
locket himself to the Princess ; and added that the portrait was 
that of Lady Cecily Strangways, whose husband, Captain Anthony 
Strangways, was an old friend of his own. 

The Marquis looked at him with a smile of approval. 

‘This it is,’ he said, ‘to have brought a man of family. You 
are right, M. de Saintré; this introduction to the Princess may 
serve us. I will despatch a messenger at once; and you will of 
course be in readiness to go at any minute her Highness may 
send for you.’ 
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CHAPTER III, 


IT was three o’clock in the afternoon when Ludovic was ushered 
into the presence of the Princess. The room was long and had 
long windows giving on a balcony and commanding a glorious 
view. A grey parrot, in a palatial cage, occupied one of them. 
Three ladies were present—one was young, one younger still, and 
one not youngatall. The Princess Désirée Amadea of Felsenheim, 
who was of course the youngest of the trio, was a slim young 
creature, with a small and well-set head. Her hair was very dark, 
and was worn, according to the fashion of that day, in a bunch of 
curls on each side of her face. Her complexion, which was clear 
and without marked gradations of white and red, resembled the 
tint of a tea-rose, and her eyes, under her delicate dark brows, 
were large and grey. Her features being squarer, her brows 
straighter, her mouth wider, though beautifully cut, and her chin 
more resolute than those held up for admiration by the Keepsakes 
and Books of Beauty of the period, it did not occur to Ludovic to 
consider her beautiful. 

He bowed profoundly and stood silent. 

‘You have found me my locket, M. De Saintré?’ said the 
Princess. She spoke French, and spoke it well. 

‘It has been my good fortune, your Highness,’ he answered, 
and offered the locket on his open palm. 

She took it eagerly, and her face broke into a smile. 

‘Thank you, thank you!’ she exclaimed. ‘Where did you 
find it?’ 

He described the spot. 

‘Ah, the wishing-well,’ said the Princess, her pretty smile 
returning. ‘I insisted upon stopping to drink there last night. 
I trust, M. De Saintré, that you tasted of it this morning ?’ 

He made the necessary answer. 

‘It would have been a real grief to me if I had lost this 
portrait,’ she went on, her eyes once more uponit. ‘ It represents 
one of the dearest and oldest of my friends,’ 

‘Lady Cecily Strangways,’ said De Saintré. 

A flash leaped at him from the grey eyes. 

‘You know her ?’ she murmured. 

‘Her husband is one of my dearest and oldest friends.’ 

‘In England. You knew him in England ?’ 

‘Yes, in England,’ 
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‘Then you speak English ?’ 

He bowed. 

‘Oh, this is delightful!’ cried the Princess, falling at once into 
her mother’s tongue. 

She turned to the younger of her ladies, and, still speaking 
English, asked her with minute directions to fetch from her 
room another portrait of Lady Cecily. A shade of annoyance 
or suspicion seemed to pass over the face of the remaining 
lady, whose countenance indeed was not at the best of times 
inviting. 

The Princess, speaking in tones singularly even, and idly 
turning her locket to and fro to catch the light on its edges, said : 
‘Don’t be startled, M. De Saintré; don’t show any surprise. 
This lady cannot understand us. You assure me, on your 
honour, that you are a friend of Anthony Strangways ?’ 

‘On my honour.’ 

‘Then I trust you as I would trust him. I am in a cage here. 
I do not know that even my life is safe. They would let me free 
if I would marry—you know. Tell me, is your Duke a man 
worthy that I should give up for his sake the inheritance of my 
ancestors and the duties which my birth lays upon me ?’ 

‘He is not worthy,’ said De Saintré simply. 

A swift glance thanked him. 

‘May I count on your help to set me free ?’ 

‘To the death.’ 

‘I must get free, but I will not go away. I must be here and 
ready. I will send you a messenger and a letter. 1 must devise 
a plan. But oh, it will be easy now.’ 

She smiled and said softly: ‘The wishing-well has sent me a 
friend.’ 

That moment was perhaps the moment which sealed De 
Saintré’s fate. He had a wild desire to fall on his knees, to kiss 
her hands, to abound in protestations. What he did, however, 
was to bow formally and to say with admirable stolidity: ‘ Your 
Highness may reckon on my fullest devotion.’ 

‘And M. de la Ferronniére is not, I trust, too much fatigued 
by his journey?’ she proceeded in the same measured tone as 
before. ‘The Baroness of Kirschenau’—she turned to that 
severe lady—‘is an old acquaintance of the Marquis, and longs to 
see him again—Je dis, Madame’—and she addressed a polite 
translation to the Baroness, who grudgingly uttered a word or two 
of assent. 
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The other lady now came back, bringing a portrait of Lady 
Cecily in her bridal dress. 


‘I was at her wedding,’ said De Saintré. 

‘Alas! I was not,’ said the Princess. 

She was silent for a moment, and then said suddenly, with an 
indescribable undertone of mischief, ‘M. De Saintré, will you ask 
M. de la Ferronniére why it is that the Duke of Toulouse has 
neither sent me a portrait of himself nor asked for one of me ?’ 

For an instant, but only for an instant, Ludovic was too much 
taken aback to find an answer. Then he said: ‘ Your Highness 
cannot surely doubt either that his Royal Highness possesses 
your portrait, or that he will be honoured at hearing of your wish 
for his. I will deliver your Highness’s message, however, to M., le 
Marquis.’ 

‘Pray do so,’ said the Princess Désirée. ‘I hope, M. De 
Saintré, that you will come and see me again; it is a great pleasure 
to me to hear of my friends in England.’ 

She held out her hand; he kissed it with most anti-republican 
fervour, and departed in a dream. It was not until some hours 
later that he remembered his total forgetfulness of the affairs of 
Ursel Brock. 

The Prince Regent, Friedrich Karl, was giving a reception that 
evening at his palace in the middle of the town. Open cressets 
flared in front, and the light was reflected from the helmets and 
breast-plates of a double line of soldiers. 

‘A fine display,’ said the Marquis de la Ferronniére to his 
companion as they ascended the wide steps. But his companion’s 
eyes and thoughts were not with the Prince Regent’s cuirassiers. 
A carriage, showing the royal arms and liveries, was just drawing 
up. Within the door the Frenchmen stood respectfully aside, 
and the Princess Désirée passed in, her train, as she turned, 
almost touching their feet. She did not look their way, but bowed 
a slight general acknowledgment of the salutes made to her. An 
attendant took off her cloak, and Ludovic had fancies about the 
moon emerging from clouds. She was dressed in a plain white 
satin gown, and wore a puff of soft white feathers in her hair ; the 
famous Felsenheim sapphires shone on her neck and caused her 
eyes to look of the same colour. Her face was pale and grave ; 
Ludovic noted for the first time the proud line of her upper lip. 

‘It would have looked better if she had come earlier,’ mur- 
mured the Marquis, wagging a sagacious head. 

In the great saloon, hung with pale-coloured tapestries, Prince 
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Friedrich Karl stood, surrounded by an ever-deepening crowd, 
while the young Princess, his niece, was visibly neglected. This 
was Ludovic’s first view of the Prince Regent, whom he perceived 
to be a man still well under fifty, bald, bearded, with an aggres- 
sive aquiline nose, and a cold, commanding eye. His own 
reception was flattering. 

‘Ah! the young gentleman who found our niece’s locket !’ 

‘Our niece!’ - It was well that De Saintré’s bow served to 
conceal the expression of his face. 

He murmured that he had had that singular good fortune. 

As he spoke he was aware of Von Kleist standing in the 
inmost circle, close to the Regent. He perceived also, and the 
one fact seemed just as certain and as concrete as the other, that 
the Marquis had repeated the remarks concerning the French 
Duke made to himself by the Princess. The Prince Regent was 
regarding him in a manner distinctly intended to be gracious. 

‘You will doubtless wish,’ he said in a tone of kingly con- 
descension, for which Ludovic could willingly have strangled him, 
‘to pay your devoirs to the Princess.’ 

De Saintré bowed in silence, and turned his face in the 
Princess’s direction. 

‘You did well, sir,’ pursued the Regent, addressing the de- 
lighted Marquis, ‘ to bring M. De Saintré.’ 

Then he murmured an order to Von Kleist. Von Kleist 
approached the three ladies standing behind the Princess Désirée ; 
they withdrew to a greater distance, and Ludovic found himself 
practically alone with the young lady to whom he had devoted 
his services. She preserved an indifferent countenance, but after 
a few commonplace sentences she said: ‘You will probably be 
allowed to see me as often as I choose. Have they sent to France 
for that portrait ?’ 

‘TI believe so.’ 

The faintest smile ran along her lip. 

‘To-night,’ said she, ‘I will go so far as to inquire from you 
the colour of the hair and eyes of the Duke of Toulouse. But you 
need not answer,’ she added, as De Saintré opened his mouth to 
speak. 

He left the matter of the Duke’s complexion unelucidated, 
and said: ‘ May I put a question to your Highness ?’ 

A little movement of her head assented. 

‘Is your Highness aware that the Duke’—he paused, con- 
sidering how to avoid the spoken title—‘is master of a nominal 
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principality, which is to be reckoned as a reigning sovereignty so 
as to exclude you here ?’ 

‘Oh, it was that way, then?’ said she quite calmly. ‘Of 
course I knew that they trusted in this marriage to disinherit 
me. But I am not disposed, M. De Saintré, to be disinherited. 
I am not willing that my own little land shall be misgoverned as 
it is misgoverned now. If you knew all that the peasants are 
made to suffer ’ she stopped short, looking down with a sem- 
blance of great interest at the tightly packed pyramid of white 
roses in a frame of paper lace which she carried. Ludovic saw 
the glow of her eyes under the dark lashes, and the quick rise 
and fall of the sapphires, their sisters. Thus reminded, he told 
the tale of Ursel Brock. 

‘Tell her,’ said the Princess, still dallying with the roses, 
‘that if ever Désirée Amadea becomes mistress here, Ursel Brock 
shall have the right of pasturage over the whole heath and a fresh 
dozen of the best cows to pasture there. Where is Ursel’s farm ?’ 
she added, suddenly grave. 

‘I am not sure.’ 

‘But you will find out, and see her ?’ 

‘ Assuredly.’ 

She meditated for a moment, and then said, ‘ Do not speak to 
other persons of Ursel Brock.’ He bowed obediently, and she, 
still in her even voice, asked, ‘Do you dance, M. De Saintré ? 
We do not dance here just now, because of the Grand Duke's 
health.’ 

De Saintré, knowing that it was not for his ear that these 
remarks were intended, did not feel constrained to reply. The 
possible hearers again passed on. 

‘I want you,’ said the Princess, ‘ to let me know immediately 
if you have reason to believe the Grand Duke worse. It is not 
certain that I should learn from other quarters. And now I 
think I must send you away. I will write to you if I have need, 
and the letters will be signed alternately with the initial of my 
second name and the initial of the portrait which you brought 
me. Now, good night.’ 

He retired, and was presented to a number of influential 
persons, all of whom impressed him as. of phenomenal’ dulness. 
From afar he saw the soft head-dress, the creamy shoulders, the 
grave, delicate face of the Princess Désirée, and once, for a 
moment, their eyes met. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


Urset Brock, pottering about in her oak-timbered kitchen, per- 
ceived a darkening of the doorway. She looked up. The stranger 
of the wishing-well stood there, hat in hand, 

‘Good morning, Ursel.’ 

‘Ach, lieber Himmel! The stranger gentleman! Pray, sir, 
come in.’ 

‘T saw the Princess, Ursel, and I told her.’ 

Ursel lifted her wrinkled hands in admiration. ' 

De Saintré repeated the Princess’s words. 

‘Ah, the gracious lady! The real noble woman !’ cried Ursel 
in her shrill voice. 

She nodded her head, muttering over the words to herself, and 
a flush of pleasure warmed the dried apple of her cheek. 

‘You will see the Princess again?’ she asked, when the effer- 
vescence of her joy had subsided. ° 

‘TI hope so.’ 

‘Tell her, said the old woman, with a fine unsophisticated 
dignity, ‘that there is only one thing more needed now to make 
me happy—the power of rendering service to her.’ 

These words came upon Ludovic with a delight so complete 
and so unexpected that he clasped his arms suddenly round the 
old woman’s waist and kissed her. She broke into a smile. 

‘Nay,’ she said, ‘ but I do not send her that message.’ 

Her keen twinkling eye noted his momentary discomfiture. 
She had the shrewd observation of the unlettered, whose attention 
has never been distracted by the printed word ; and she had been 
accustomed for forty years to read the souls of her husband and 
of her sons. 

‘And have you seen the Hohensteiner?’ she asked. 

‘TI have.’ 

She looked at him cunningly. ‘ Hi, ei,’ said she, ‘if I had 
golden geese, I would not hire the Hohensteiner for a herd.’ 

‘Nor I, Ursel, nor I.’ 

She smiled without reply. 

Ludovic stood for a moment or two, pensive, thinking of the 
golden treasure that lay in the Regent’s claws. 

‘When you want help for her,’ said the cracked voice beside 
him, ‘remember old Ursel.’ 

He started. 
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‘I think you are a witch, Ursel.’ 

‘An old woman who is not a fool is always a witch,’ said 
Ursel; and taking in her hand a little jug and a white wooden 
bowl, she hobbled out of the kitchen by a side door. 

Ludovic sat looking round him at the dark beams, the small- 
paned windows, the great copper vessels, the tall carved clock, and 
the square oak press. 

Ursel returned with her bowl half full of cream, and with a 
solid slice of rye-bread. 

‘ How did you know,’ said De Saintré, smiling, ‘that I should 
like cream ?’ 

‘ The pine-trees waken hunger,’ Ursel sagely replied, as she 
handed him a little wooden ladle wherewith to sup his cream. 

She stood looking at him, and all at once said, ‘ And the 
young lady who brought you hither? Have you seen her?’ 

‘I have seen her,’ he answered, smiling over the edge of his 
bowl. 

Ursel smiled tooya smile of penetration so significant as to be 
almost disquicting. 

A minute later the side door of the kitchen opened, and a lad 
came in and stopped short, amazed at the spectacle of a stranger. 

‘Come in, youngster, said Ursel. ‘It is my grandson,’ she 
explained to Ludovic. 

The boy, who was perhaps fourteen, was slim and gipsyish, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, and brown-skinned. He carried in his 
two hands some small furred animal, and held it as carefully as a 
nurse holds a day-old infant. 

‘Ts it a squirrel?’ said Ludovic. 

The boy smiled, drew a step nearer, and, still fondling the 
little creature and murmuring to it, lifted one hand so that it 
could be seen. It was a squirrel, and it nestled in the boy’s arm, 
neither struggling nor biting. 

‘You are not going to put it in a cage?’ said Ludovic. 

‘No, no,’ said Ursel. ‘It is afriend of his, this squirrel, and 
it is waiting for a bit of walnut. All the creatures come to Felix. 
He calls the birds, and they come and sit on his shoulders.’ 

Felix smiled and blushed. 

‘When he was three years old, his mother found him sitting 
with an adder on his knees, sharing his bread and milk. And the 
lizards, and the rats and mice ! And he never goes into the 
town but a dog follows him.’ 





‘They know their friends,’ said Ludovic,‘looking kindly at the 
boy. 
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Felix gave him a quick look, then approached and set the 
squirrel gently on the bench at his side. 

Ludovic respectfully offered his neighbour a morsel of hard 
crust, which was graciously accepted. 

‘ Have you ever seen a squirrel’s nest ?’ Felix asked. 

‘ No, never.’ 

‘Tll show you one, if you like.’ 

‘But not now, Felix,’ the grandmother interposed. 
time is nearly up.’ 

The hands of the old clock were approaching the hour of noon, 
and Felix was presumably engaged upon a day’s work in some 
field. On Sunday afternoon, two days later, the treasure could be 
exhibited, and Ludovic promised to come. This peasant boy, 
with his genuine enthusiasms, interested him much more than 
any of the civil-spoken automata of the court of Felsenheim. 

The wishing-well was not upon the direct road homeward, but no 
person of experience will be surprised to learn that Ludovic took 
the road which passed it, or that he went up and once more filled 
his hand at the tinkling runlet. 

A young woman was sitting on one of the benches. Distinc- 
tions of dress still existed in 1847 and in the Grand Duchy of 
Felsenheim, and it was evident that this young woman belonged 
to the upper class of servants. She was slim and trim, had the 
smoothest of black heads, and the neatest of mouths, chins, and 
ankles, Her bright brown eyes rested observantly upon Ludovic, 
and when he had raised his head, and drawn out his handkerchief 
to dry his hand, she said calmly: ‘ M. De Saintré.’ 

He started, mainly perhaps because the voice and accent were 
those of a Frenchwoman. 

‘T have a letter for monsieur,’ she said, and handed him a 
plainly folded thick sheet, undirected and sealed with the image 
of a well, flanked by two mysterious objects. Many months later, 
he learned that this seal was an English one, and that these 
implements were cobblers’ awls, the whole hieroglyph presenting 
the motto All’s well. He cut the packet carefully open, and saw 
that the sheet was covered closely with a small angular hand- 
writing. The signature was on the inner side. He turned the 
leaf, a little breathless, and saw at the foot the initial A. 

‘If monsieur would read it, and give me an answer. No, not 
here. Monsieur must read it quite alone. And an hour hence I 


will be in the Lustgarten, by the statue of the Grand Duke 
Ludolf. Aw revoir, monsieur.’ 
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Her neat lips parted for a moment, showing small, even teeth, 
and she remained sitting on the bench. 

Ludovic, with a half-resentful feeling of dismissal, turned 
hastily homeward. In his room, safe behind a locked door, he 
unfolded the paper. It was in English, and the first words gave 
him a sudden delight. 

‘Dear Friend,’ it began, ‘the bearer of this is faithful. You 
may trust her with any written word. Better speak no names to 
her. Walls have ears and eyes in this land. When you have 
read this, burn it and any others that may follow. I am to see 
your old friend to-morrow, and will amuse him with delays while 
I can, but I cannot make a promise only to break it; this game 
cannot go on, and when once I have spoken plainly, my position 
will only be made safe by a sacrifice which I will not make. I 
shall have to take a decisive step, and must look to you for help. 
One thing I want you to doimmediately. Cultivate carefully the 
society of Lisette, who brings you this, so that I may be able to 
send her to you without exciting remark. She is, you will observe, 
very pretty, so that the task will not, I dare say, be painful. And, 
pray, remember to keep me informed about the health of the 
relative I spoke of. Beyond that, I have only to ask you to make 
friends among the enemy. There will be a reception again to- 
morrow ; talk to the lady who will accompany me and be agree- 
able to her. It will be a dreary task, I know; but think of my 
dreariness. She is with me twelve hours a day. That should be 
my punishment for traitors if I were an independent sovereign. 
But, alas! Iam not. Iam only A.’ 

To obey the writer’s command and burn this letter was 
no agreeable duty, but he fulfilled it loyally, and, by way of 
additional precaution, actually gathered up the ensuing tinder 
flakes and wrapped them in a paper, to be given at a convenient 
opportunity to the winds. Then he took ink and paper. It was 
no easy letter that he had to write—it must betray to no outsider 
any fact or any identity ; to her it must show beyond all question 
who wrote and that he had read. He pondered for a few moments, 
and then wrote: ‘ Dear friend of my dear friends, I will obey you 
in every detail as faithfully as though my name were A. §,’ 

The problem of a seal next presented itself. He was still 
revolving it, when an authoritative knock sounded upon his door. 
He put away the letter hastily, and went to open it. It was not, 
as he had surmised, a message from the Marquis, but Kurt Von 
Kleist, now off duty and anxious for his friend’s company. A 
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dozen hasty reflections chased each other through Ludovic’s brain : 
Von Kleist might furnish useful information; he might also 
disseminate it ; and he was one of the enemy with whom the 
Princess bade him to make friends. Yes, he should come in. So 
the Prince Regent’s soldier was made welcome. 

He flung himself into a chair, and said: ‘I congratulate you. 
It seems you have done wonders.’ 

‘Indeed?’ said Ludovic. 

‘It is understood that you have gone further than anybody in 
persuading the Princess. I'll tell you, Friedrich Karl thinks that 
you are worth ten of your blunderheaded old Marquis. She asked 
you about the Duke, did she ?’ 

‘Yes, she made some inquiries.’ 

‘ And you answered them in the right way? Clever fellow!’ 

‘I said what I thought it my duty to say,’ Ludovic replied 
with an air of modest merit. 

Von Kleist winked. 

‘Oh, there are worse than the Duke of Toulouse,’ said Ludovic, 
righteously, upon which his companion broke into a vast guffaw. 

De Saintré too permitted himself a little smile. It was an 
excellent thing, he thought, that the interview was proving so 
diverting to both of them. 

‘Did you tell her, I wonder,’ Von Kleist pursued, ‘ that your 
society would be one of the attractions offered her in Paris?’ 

‘I thought that superfluous,’ De Saintré answered self-com- 
placently. Inwardly he was a little flustered by the recollection 
that Lisette was probably now wending her way towards the statue 
of the Grand Duke Ludolf. 

‘It is very good of you to come,’ he began, ‘but I have an 
engagement; I have to meet somebody, and ought to be going.’ 

‘Tl walk with you,’ said Kurt promptly. 

‘You can't,’ said Ludovic. 

‘Eh?’ 

‘I’m going to meet a young woman,’ 

‘What, already? You haven’t been here forty-eight hours,’ 

‘Time has nothing to do with these matters.’ 

‘Who is she?’ asked Von Kleist in wheedling tones. 

Ludovic appeared to hesitate. ‘She is a young Frenchwoman, 
he answered, ‘a lady’s maid, or something of that sort, to one of 
the ladies at the Castle.’ 

‘Ho, ho! and you saw her yesterday when you went to the 
Princess ?’ 
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‘You ask too many questions, Kurt. The true diplomacy 
never asks questions.’ 

Kurt permitted himself some observations upon sucking 
diplomatists, and departed, resolving that he would satisfy his 
curiosity without further questions. 

A quarter of an hour later, Ludovic was approaching the great 
equestrian statue in the public gardens. The late Grand Duke 
Ludolf, of glorious memory, is exhibited in the flowing wig of 
Louis Quatorze, and the armour of a Roman warrior, while his 
mettlesome steed hangs with two legs upon a pedestal quite 
incapable of affording foothold for all four. Beneath the shadow 
of the prancing forefeet sat Lisette, who, when she saw De Saintré 
approaching, rose and walked slowly away. He followed, and in a 
few minutes they were in a secluded walk. He remembered the 
words of the Princess about eyes and ears, and resolved to behave 
as cautiously as though he knew himself observed. 

‘Have I kept you waiting, my pretty Lisette?’ he asked 
her. 

‘I came early,’ she answered. ‘ Monsieur is very punctual.’ 

Ludovic passed an arm round her, and slipped the letter into 
her hand. He felt her fingers close upon it, and drop it into her 
dress pocket. 

‘ And will you come and meet me again, Lisette ?’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Lisette. 

‘You know where I live?’ 

‘ Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘You would not be afraid to come there if there were need ?’ 

‘Would they let me in?’ 

He stood still, drew out a card, and wrote on it, ‘ Admit the 
bearer at any time.’ That he handed to her quite openly, and 
underneath the card was a small bright coin. Lisette received 
both with satisfaction. Ludovic stood yet a moment, grave. He 
longed eagerly to send some word of message to the Princess, but 
prudence and.punctilio alike forbade. At last he said, ‘ Au revoir, 
then, Lisette.’ 

Lisette gave him a neat little curtsey and a wave of the hand, 
and tripped away under the overarching trees. As for Ludovic, 
he turned very slowly homeward, and was oppressed by a vague 
sadness, which upon examination refused to afford him a reason. 
It did not occur to him to suspect that Kurt Von Kleist had 
played the spy upon him, or his melancholy might have been 
displaced by mirth. 
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The Marquis de la Ferronniére was at the same time having an 
audience of the Princess Désirée. He had expatiated upon the 
advantages of the French alliance, and had even ventured to touch 
delicately, in the tone of a discreet old friend, upon dangers which 
might attend her stay in Felsenheim. The Princess had looked 
at him with a lifting of the eyebrows when he dropped these 
hints, but had said nothing. , The Marquis passed on to the 
impatience and suspense in which the suitor was kept languishing. 

A smile curled the pretty upper lip of the Princess. 

‘I do not observe,’ she remarked; ‘that the impatience of his 
Royal Highness appears to draw him towards Felsenheim.’ 

‘Your Highness knows—I have had the honour to explain to 
your Highness—that the King of France, who is the head of his 
Royal Highness’s house ; 

I understood,’ the Princess rather pettishly interrupted, ‘ that 
his Royal Highness was an independent sovereign.’ 

The Marquis, in spite of his diplomacy, was ruffled, and spoke 
fora moment as the natural man. ‘ Who,’ he asked, ‘ has been 
telling your Highness that ?’ 

The Princess opened her eyes. 

‘What! Was it meant to be a secret?’ she said in the 
sweetest of tones. ‘But, M. le Marquis, you forget that a know- 
ledge of kingdoms and royal families is one of the main parts of 
a princess’s education. And if I am to be Princess Consort of 
Etruria : 

The Marquis had recovered himself. 

‘If your Highness,’ he said, ‘is to be Princess of Etruria, 
happy will be the Prince and the principality.’ 

‘Thank you for the compliment; but I own it concerns me 
more to know whether the Princess will be happy.’ 

‘To make her husband happy is the happiness of woman.’ 

The Princess shot a glance at him, and he was compelled to 
remember, as he never willingly did, the devout and legitimist 
lady who bore the title of Marchioness de la Ferronniére, and spent 
her days in Picardy, praying for the husband whom she held as a 
renegade because he accepted salaries from Louis Philippe. He 
thought it wiser to descend from questions of sentiment. 

‘The Duke,’ he said, ‘ grows clamorous for a reply. It is not 
for me to press your Highness, but if your Highness desires that 
the Duke should come to Felsenheim 4 

‘Oh, no—not all the way.’ 

‘If his Highness came to Frankfort, or to Berlin ?’ 
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‘Would he be willing ?’ 

‘He would be eager. Shall I send a special messenger to him 
to-night ?’ 

‘ No, not to-night.’ 

‘But—lI beg your Highness’s forgiveness for my urgency—but 
if his Royal Highness comes to meet you, in Frankfort, let us 
say, your Highness will then be ready to conclude the marriage 
immediately ?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said the Princess. 

The Marquis delicately lifted his hands and let them fall. 

‘Tf, said the Princess, ‘the Duke of Toulouse meets me in 
Frankfort within the next—shall we say the next three months ?’ 
—the Marquis sighed and shook his head wearily—‘ I will promise 
to go back with him to Paris, and marry him there.’ 

‘His Royal Highness will be enraptured. He will set out on 
the instant.’ 

‘If he does, I won’t stir from Hohenstein within the three 
months. He is not to set out until I send word to him ; and when 
I wish to send word, I will do so by M. De Saintré.’ 

‘ By M. De Saintré, of course, if your Highness desires it.’ 

‘M. De Saintré,’ said the Princess with vivacity, ‘ has brought 
me good luck once. He brought me back my locket.’ 

‘ May it please Heaven,’ said the Marquis piously, ‘to send 
you by his hands a far better gift!’ 

‘I trust so,’ said the Princess with a face of more earnestness 
than she had shown yet; and the Marquis went away, reassured. 
But to the private diary in which he enshrined the court scandals 
of Europe, and to which he looked for posthumous fame, he con- 
fided an opinion that the Duchess of Toulouse was likely to be 
much more than a match for the Duke. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


OUBLES, as a rule, do their owners nothing but mischief. 
They are met coming out of public-houses, or in the worst 

of bad company. The learned Wierns mentions a double which 
was detected in the commission of a horrible crime, while his 
owner was in bed and asleep at home. Of course a man who owns 
a double, or doubles, gets the blame for what those odious fellows 
do, and his time is passed in proving alibis, not always with 


success. 


* * 
* 


I have known a young man’s character and prospects blighted 
by his double’s inconsiderate conduct. He never could persuade 
the people interested that he was in Liverpool while the double 
was revelling in London. Yet this was the undiluted truth. My 
own double lately went to a ball, but there I had the whiphand of 
him, for nobody (however credulous and superstitious) would 
believe that I went to a ball. If one’s doubles would do gallant 
deeds—rescue people from bicyclists, drowning, and other awful 
deaths—we might be glad to keep doubles. But only one such 


case is on record. 


7 * 
* 


This may be studied in Blackwood’s Magazine for August. 
It is ‘The Strange Experience of the late Sir James Browne.’ 
Near Quetta, twenty years ago, Sir James, with a friend now dead, 
met a kind of fakeer, who was the very image of Sir James him- 
self, They interrogated the man, who appeared to be a disguised 
European, but got no satisfaction out of him. They sent to arrest 
him, but he, like tlle sicarius, was non imventus. No mortal 
alleges that after this date he has seen or heard of the fakeer who 


was Sir James’s double. 


o * 
7 


Now comes in the odd part of the tale. The Ghilzaie tribes- 
men unanimously recognised Sir James as an old friend, They 
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believed him to be identical with his own double whom he met at 
Quetta. This double had for years been playing the part of a 
Mohammedan saint and wonder-worker among the Ghilzaies. He 
had led them to expect his return with an army to fight their 
enemy the Ameer. When, therefore, Sir James came among 
them with a British force, the Ghilzaies sided with us, and were 
very serviceable. Scores of them recognised him, would take no 
denial, and asked for more miracles. These Sir James was never 
in the habit of working. The double, be it remembered, was 
always regarded as a European convert to Islam. He was very 
fond of dogs, a thing not permitted to the priesthood, and had a 
large greyhound with him when Sir James met him. That is the 
essence of the story. Sir James’s double did all that Sir James 
could have desired, and left him to reap the reward, including the 
Star of India. Then the double disappeared. No European 
among the Ghilzaies could be discovered and identified. 


* + 
* 


If this double was really the astral body of Sir James Browne, 
it is unusual for an astral body to meet and converse in Persian 
and Pushtoo with his owner and a common friend. Unusual it is, 
and even the double of Catherine the Great, though it sat down 
on the throne in her presence, did not enter into conversation 
with her. But if Sir James’s double was not his astral body, who 
was he, what became of him, and why did he make smooth the 


ways for Sir James ? 
* 7 


” 
These are the questions nobody can answer, 
These are the problems nobody can solve. 


I am informed, however (I only mention it as indicating a 
vulgar theory), that in our great Oriental dependency the hero 
of the narrative was commonly known as ‘ Buster Browne.’ 


* * 
* 


The recent drought reminds me of the following circumstance. 
There is a region in India where it hardly ever rains at all, One 
day, after it had not rained for many months, an English lady, 
resident there, heard a singular set of laments, hymns, and 
prayers. She was informed that twelve fakeers had been put on 
to pray for rain, and she remarked that so many as a dozen 
fakeers all praying at once might rather overdo the effect. Next 
day twenty-four inches of rain fell in eight hours, and not very 
much of the district was left. The inhabitants punted about on 
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barn-doors in the ruined streets of their native town. Public 
opinion sided with the English lady. Twelve fakeers were too 
many. A few weeks later the natives, to the number of five 
thousand, fled from their houses to the neighbouring heights, on 
an exaggerated report that she had said she would not wonder if 
they had some rain. No doubt reputations for weather wisdom 
are occasionally got in this innocent way. Were Professor Huxley 
alive, he would probably attribute the deluge of the twelve fakeers 


to mere accidental coincidence. 


* 7 
. 


The following narrative of a village tragedy, written down 
from oral tradition, does not contain the real names of the actors 
and sufferers. The origo mali, the cutting of the workhouse 
girl’s beautiful hair, is touching, and reminds us of the shearing 
of the golden locks of Tyro, as described in a fragment from a lost 
play of Sophocles. Tragedy and passion there are in the brief 
country legend, though one cannot expect all the details to be 
accepted by historians. 


* * 
- 


‘This account is told by Mrs. Miles of what she heard while in 
the service of Mrs, Shafto. Mrs. Miles went to live on the farm 
with Mrs. Shafto as one of the two maid-servants she kept, and 
then first became aware of something odd about the place or 
people. Curious noises were heard, which the other servant told 
her she must get accustomed to. A row of bells used every night 
to ring suddenly and inexplicably. When no one was in the 
kitchen the great table there would make a terrible, crashing 
noise, heard all through the house, “same as if he was tored in a 
thousand bits.” The fire-irons in the sitting-room, that were 
placed upright on each side of the grate, used to clatter tre- 
mendously, as if in falling, but on the maids going in to pick them 
up, they found the room empty and the fire-irons standing in their 
places. When the mistress took up her bunch of keys, they 
clanked as loudly as if she had thrown them from one end of the 


room to the other. 


* * 
* 


‘ Mrs. Shafto was never able to sleep except for a little while in 
the afternoon, and then only if some one sat in the room with her. 
Any hour of every night she might be heard moving about. 
Another thing remarked on was that the eldest daughter was born 
without a hair on her head, and to the day of her death was 
absolutely bald. On one occasion Mrs. Miles was up much later 
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than usual, as there had been a party, and she was required to put 
the rooms straight after the company had departed. She had 
finished her work and was washing her hands in the scullery, 
which led out of a long stone passage, when she heard a shuffling 
“scupping ” sound, as if some one was coming slowly down the 
passage towards her. She called out: “ Don’t make that noise ; 
you frighten me, Annie,” thinking that it was her fellow-servant, 
but looked round and saw no one. Going quickly upto her room, 
she found Annie in bed, and on reproaching her for trying to 
scare her at that time of night, Annie answered that she had not 
left the room since coming upstairs, and, indeed, had been asleep. 


* ” 
* 


‘A farming man who was once waiting the return of the 
family from some entertainment said that as he was sitting in 
the chimney-corner something passed by him and went to the 
fire. It touched him “like a child,” he could not describe its 
shape, only as it passed he felt his hat raised on his head by all 
his hair standing on end. Outside the gate on dark nights a 
white calf or sometimes two would stand, and one night this 
frightened the horses so uncontrollably that they dashed straight 
at the house, and would have gone through a window but for the 
skill and strength of a labourer who managed to seize their heads 


and pull them round in time." 


* * 
* 


‘Eventually, Mrs. Miles heard the following story by way of 
explanation :—“ In years gone by, before she was married, Mrs. 
Shafto kept house for her uncle, to whom was apprenticed a girl 
from the workhouse. This apprentice was a ‘fine maid,’ and had 
long, beautiful hair, which her mistress desired her to cut off. 
The girl refused to obey her, so one night when she was asleep 
her mistress crept upstairs and cut the hair of one side close to 
the head, thus forcing her to cut off the rest. She was unable 
to revenge herself immediately, but presently seizing the occasion, 
when a market day left her more or less alone at the farm, she 
took out some fire in her shoe and set the house alight. Her 
endeavour was so far successful that when the master and mistress 
returned the farm was nearly burnt to the ground. The culprit 
was easily fixed upon, arrested, tried, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion, but on the way out the ship was wrecked and every soul on 
board lost at sea. Mrs. Shafto is now dead, the family have left 
the farm, and the unaccountable noises have ceased.” ’ 


* - 
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Such is the story: Ido not give the name of the county, or 
that of the narrator, though both are well known to me, and the 
lady spoken of as ‘ Mrs. Miles’ is still alive and thriving. 


* ” 
* 


Can any kind reader tell me anything about ‘ the celebrated 
Mademoiselle Ferrand,’ and what she was celebrated for? She 
flourished about 1750. I have tried the Mémoires of the Marquis 
d’Argenson and of the Duc de Luynes to no purpose. It is 
Grimm who says that she was célébre; he does not say for what. 
I believe she wrote an account of Cartouche, the famous robber, 
but I have never seen it. There are people who have all the 
Society of the eighteenth century at their finger-ends; some of 
them may see this paragraph, and, if so, would greatly oblige me 
by adding anything to the little which Grimm tells us about 
Mdlle. Ferrand. The worst of pursuing these long-dead men and 
women, for historical purposes, is that one may overlook some 
evidence that is too obvious and accessible, like the hiding-place 
of Poe’s ‘ Purloined Letter.’ How curiously, too, one comes across 
these objects of research in unexpected places. For months I 
have been trying to track Colonel Macdonald of Lochgarry : then 
I walk into the dining-room of a Lowland house, and there a 
pretty picture of his pretty wife, with jessamine flowers in her 
bosom, rises before me like a pale charming ghost. If pictures 
could only speak what trouble they would save! But the blonde 
lady with the hazel eyes is silent, and the romance of adventures 
in which her lord was pars magna remains half-told. 


* + 
* 


One of many not very congruous or coherent explanations of 
Dr, Jameson’s raid is that he expected to find at Pretoria, if he 
got there, diplomatic archives which would justify his unexpected 
performance. Dr. Jameson did not, in fact, carry his little band 
of heroes to Pretoria, or, at all events, not in such circumstances 
as were favourable to original research among the archives of the 
Boers’ Foreign Office. But the story reads like an unconscious 
repetition of what Frederick the Great did in the beginning of 
the Seven Years’ War. He filibustered, without declaring war, 
into Saxony, made the Queen get up when she had taken her seat 
on a chest full of documents, and there found papers which, he 
said (and Mr. Carlyle believed him), justified his abrupt and 
brusque behaviour. The Duc de Broglie, indeed, says that the 
said papers were obsolete projects, out of date, and devoid of 
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importance. Be this as it may, they seryed Frederick’s turn. 
But let fancy paint the victorious ‘Dr, Jim,’ firmly but respect- 
fully insisting that Madame Kruger should take any other seat, 
except the chest which contained the documents of which he was 
in search. History began to repeat itself, but the Transvaal was 
not Saxony, nor was Pretoria Dresden. However, the. whole 
story (published in the Nineteenth Century lately).may be a myth, 
or an unconscious reminiscence of Mr. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 
* 7 


* 

If these notes seem unusually dull (which is not wholly incon- 
ceivable), be it known that I write them on August 2, after travel- 
ling from Turriff (where ‘the Trot’ was) to St. Andrews, on 
August 1. That is the day when all the Scotch, with one wild 
impulse, rush into the railway stations. To travel then is to be 
acquainted with misery and fatigue. Oh the crowds, mostly of 
women, who know not their right hands from their left! _Oh the 
four porters to the four thousand tourists! Oh the rush and 
scurry in the stations, and the dawdling of the trains! They say 
that the 6.15 p.m. train at St. Andrews arrived at 11.p.M. No 
‘connections’ could be made, however much time Bradshaw 
allowed for them. Every village station seemed to be a junction, 
and at every junction the train waited for periods incaleulable. I 
do not know if there were any accidents; if accidents'there were, 
what can a public expect which rushes so wildly about, all on the 
same day? It was a grand day for the refreshment rooms, and 
for them that sell strong drink. But I feel as if I had been a 
straw, buffeted in a Corrievreckan of humanity; yea, or.as a 
tourist fed on stale gingerbread biscuits alone, during many hours. 

- * 
* 

To wanderers thus forlorn, knowing not where they may lay 
their heads, nothing can be more welcome than a new novel of 
Miss Braddon’s. This lady is not reckoned with the great masters 
of the human intellect, such as a Hall Caine, a Miss Corelli, an 
Tan‘ Maclaren.. Yet she is ever readable, in Sons of Fire, her 
latest; her fifty-sixth, as in Lady Audley’s Secret, which was 
practically her first. 'There are two young men in Sons of Fire, 
who both love the heroine. The second in the field is a Lancer, 
who plays elegantly on the fiddle. Enamoured of him, the heroine 
tells her affianced lover that it is off. He, the rejected, blames 
the fiddle. ‘Oh, those singing notes on the violin,’ he exclaims, 
in the first hour of regret, ‘ that long-drawn, lingering sweep of 
the bow, like the cry of a spirit in paradise—an angelic voice 
telling of love etherial (sic)—love released from clay—those tears 
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which seemed to tremble on the strings—that loud, sudden sob 
of passionate pain, which came like a short, sharp amen to the 
prayer of love.’ 


* cal 
* 


This is the kind of writing that I love. It may not, perhaps, 
be exactly thus that a young sportsman expresses himself, when 
cut out by a Lancer who is given to playing on the fiddle. In 
real life, I admit, he might speak differently. But, for beauty of 
style, and magnetic eloquence of language, I doubt if Miss 
Corelli herself has ever excelled this, or several other passages in 
Sons of Fire. As for the Lancer, when he heard that his odious 
rival had been jilted, he got out his fiddle and played thereon. 
‘In a vine-clad berceau he gave himself up to impassioned utter- 
ance of the love that overflowed his heart....He played and 
played, walking about under the vine-curtain—played till the pale 
grey evening shadows darkened to purplest night, and the stars 
looked through the leafy roof of that rustic tunnel.’ Well might 
this gallant officer remark, ‘There is something here ’—touching 
his forehead—‘ which loses itself in a whirl of fiery confusion, 
when this’—touching his heart—‘is too sorely tried.’ Others 
may draw men as they are; Miss Braddon, an idealist like 
Sophocles, draws them as they should be. Language, accomplish- 
ments, passions like those of Geoffrey Wornock, may not be met 
every day in a cavalry regiment. I have known a Hussar who 
was a mystic, but he neither played the fiddle nor spoke with 
tempestuous eloquence. The heroine who kept her head very 
well amidst the volcanic passions which blazed around her, 
rebuked the Lancer by saying, or rather ‘ faltering,’ ‘I think you 
are a little out of your mind.’ She was ‘more than usual calm.’ 
‘She let him rave. She accepted the situation.’ She also 
accepted the Lancer. What followed the curious must find out 
for themselves. The diagnosis of the heroine, though only that 
of an amateur in pathological psychology, was not wholly 
erroneous. A novel like this can never fail to entertain, and may 
be regarded as the best companion for one of these railway 
journeys in which chance, rather than Bradshaw, is the regulating 


and controlling power. 


* all 
* 


‘ Where they failed we feel it a less dishonour to fail,’ said 
Lord Rosebery, making the best of it in his remarks about Burns, 
We ought to be ‘grateful’ for Burns’s weakness, and perhaps 
some philosophers may argue thus, and so pick themselves up 
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after a moral stumble. But, surely, mankind is much more 
likely to say to its own heart, ‘ Well, if Burns could do this and 
that, steadily, persistently, boastfully, and yet be a very distin- 
guished character, surely we may amuse ourselves with no great 
blame.’ This, really, is the natural inference of the natural man 
and admirer of Burns. He does not reason, ‘The great Burns 
was often drunk, and therefore I must struggle towards perfec- 
tion.’ He reasons, ‘If Burns was often drunk, why should not I 
take a dram?’ ‘When perfection seems remote as a star, is it 
not then that imperfection helps us?’ asks Lord Rosebery. 
Really I don’t think that a bad example helps anybody to be 
better. Ifa great poet sets the example, he is likely even to 
obtain imitators who, with no natural taste for whiskey, say, like 
to imitate Burns. Perhaps the moral influence of an example 
now so remote is of very little weight in either scale. But that 
Burns’s example (so far as it was bad) can ‘make for righteous- 
ness,’ I entirely fail to believe. His many noble qualities, as far 
as they affect us at all, encourage virtue, his boastful errors in 
conduct and taste are only of moral value as ‘ dreadful examples.’ 
The imperfections of a Saint may encourage us, as proving that 
he was of the same metal as ourselves, ‘in all things tempted like 
as we are, and generally, though not always victorious. But 
Burns was at the opposite pole from sainthood. His errors have 
often been made excuses to themselves by his imitators. They 
lend no encouragement to struggling, baffled consciences, unless 
such consciences reason in Lord Rosebery’s unusual way. Man- 
kind at large is not so subtle. It brews a peck o’ maut, or goes 
and ‘ chaps out the lassies,’ and argues that what Burns did can- 
not be so very wrong. But Burns or no Burns, erring mankind 
would persevere in these courses. Far from encouraging tempted 
sobriety, as in Lord Rosebery’s scheme of things, Burns is in- 
variably made an excuse for the glass, and in this way the 
immortal Exciseman still benefits the Revenue. Lord Rosebery 
gallantly aimed at saying something new about Burns, but (at 
least as far as I understand his position) the new thing was not 
the true thing. A. Lana. 
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